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TOXAPHENE THE ANSWER 


QUESTION: Does a poisoning program with toxaphene pay off? 
ANSWER: L. E. Taylor, Bradley, Arkansas—“By following 


through with toxaphene the entire season, and not quitting too 
early, I find the last two applications save enough cotton bolls 
to pay for the entire poisoning season. I have tried this the last 
three years, and find it very profitable.” 


QUESTION: How fast does toxaphene work? 


ANSWER: Carl G. Yowell, Farmer City, [ll.—‘“I had a bad 
cutworm outbreak on my farm last spring. After spraying with 
toxaphene, I found nothing but dead worms the next day, and 
no additional damage. Toxaphene proved an excellent control.” 


QUESTION: As a dealer, why do you stock toxaphene? 
ANSWER: Lawton Heidt, Cordele, Ga.—‘“I am convinced that 


toxaphene is the most effective poison for controlling the boll 
weevil and bollworm, which in this area seem to be the most 
destructive insects. I heartily recommend toxaphene in either 
spray or dust form to the cotton farmers.” 


QUESTION: Why is toxaphene your standard insecticide? 
ANSWER: R. W. Young, Burkeville, Alabama—‘‘We have 


never had a build-up of aphids or bollworms when we use 
toxaphene. I have used poisons of all kinds and find that I really 
like toxaphene best from the control it gives.” 


TOXAPHENE dusts - sprays 


Agricultural Chemicals Division, Nava! Stores Department 
HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
943 King St., Wilmington 99, Delaware 


Plants at Brunswick, Ga.; Hattiesburg, Miss. Offices at Atlanta, Ga.; Birmingham, Ala.; Brownsville, Texas; Boston, Mass.; Chicago, IIl.; Dallas, 
Texas; Denver, Colo.; Detroit, Mich.; Los Angeles, Cal.; New York, N. Y.; Raleigh, N. C; ; St. Louis, Mo.; San Francisco, Cal.; Toronto, Canada 


THE CHEMICAL BASE FOR TOXAPHENE IS PRODUCED BY HERCULES FROM THE SOUTHERN PINE 
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SVE PROJECTORS 


For slides, single and double-frame 
strips—all 3 handled by one excellent 
projector. Take full advantage of the 
marvelous section of visual teaching 
aids available to you. We sincerely be- 
lieve County Agents and Vo-Ag In- 
structors can get more good instruction 
material for their money in slides and 
slide films than in any other medium. 
With a slide or filmstrip library, you 
have literally volumes of information 
at hand for presentation in the most 
graphic form. Save time and effort! 
Improve your results! Be sure you pro- 
jector handles all three types of mate- 
rial—be sure it’s an SVE! 


SVE INSTRUCTOR 750 


750-watt, blower-cooled by fan... 

quiet AC motor. Features semi-auto- 

matic vertical slide changer and rewind 

and take-up. Recommended for use in 

large classrooms, churches and indus- 

trial Soe in semi-lighted rooms. 
so 


Adaptable a for 300 and 500-watt 
bulbs. AC only. 

N6-750 Projector.............. $139.50 
N7-750-C 12.95 


SVE INSTRUCTOR 500 


500-watt, blower-cooled by fan... 
quiet AC motor. Horizontal slide car- 
rier. Brilliant projection for church, 
school and industrial use. Adaptable 
also for 300-watt bulb. AC only. Under- 
writers’ Laboratories approved. Order 
Rewind Take-Up for Instructor 300 and 


500 extra. See below. 

N4-500 Projector.............. $109.50 
N5-500-C 10.95 
N14 Extra lamp........ 


SVE INSTRUCTOR 300 


300 watt, improved convection cooled. 
Special air channels provide adequate 
cooling for lamp, heat filter and film 
aperture. Horizontal slide carrier. Ideal 
for small and medium size groups in 


classrooms, church or home. AC-DC 
Underwriters’ Laboratories approved. 
N1-300 Projector............... $89.50 
N62-110 Extra Lamp............. 3.20 


— Hanson Dairy Scales 


Now! SHOP BY MAIL FROM NASCO 


World's Most Complete Line of Specialized Farming Supplies 


Nasco sells thousands of these 
famous Hanson No. tb. 
Revolution Dairy Scales each 
year. Second revolution indicates 


from Nasco. 
$6.50 each. Shipping wt. 4 Ibs. 
Order B3-60 
Special Each $5.19 
12 or more @ $4.95 


LARIATS 


With or Without 
Release Hondas 


Every stock farm needs a 


silk finish sy 
lariat rope, 7/16” 4-strand, 
32 thread. Solid brass hon- 
da and horn, loop as illus- 
trated, or with handy, dou- 
ble-duty quick release hon- 
da. Shipping wt. 3 Ib. 
C294 Lariat with 
honda $4.69 
C294A_ Lariat ick 
release honda ..... 49 


ROPE HALTERS 


Hand made, For training and showing. 13 feet best 
quality rope, 7-foot lead. Adjustable. on. 


Club boys should lead calves by halter daily. Only 

halter broken calves should be owe. 

Order C68 a” rope ter, each........ 
$11.64 


FREE! 
Order the NEW 
NASCO CATALOG 
that Suits Your Needs! 


You'll find it a real convenience to shop 
the NASCO way—filling your needs 
from the pages of any of the four big 
NASCO Catalogs: 
PROFESSIONAL AGRICULTURAL 
LEADERS' CATALOG #27 
ARTIFICIAL BREEDING & DAIRY 
TESTING CATALOG 
FARMERS’ AND STOCKMEN’S 
CATALOG 
FARM BOOK CATALOG—over 700 agri- 
cultural titles—generous discounts on 
volume orders. 


These Catalogs are collections of money- 
saving, hard-to-get items needed for teach- 


ing and demonstration work .. . for arti- 
ficial breeding and cow testing .. . for day- 
to-day farm work .. . veterinarians, etc. 


They save time because one order gets im- 
mediate attention from one source. 


SUDBURY Lifetime 


SOIL TEST KIT 


Can Triple Crop Production 


Sudbury’s finest equipment—widely used by 
county agents, Vo-Ag instructors, agricul- 
tural colleges and government departments— 
also farmers, nurseries, florists. Approved for 
government purchase to supply ex-GI stu- 
dents. Rapid and reliable—for all practical 
purposes, these quick, simple tests accom- 
plish as much as a chemical laboratory. No 
knowledge of chemistry is needed. No exact 
measurement required—no medicine droppers. 
Color Charts have colored acetate windows 
for comparing by holding alongside test tube 
so both are read with transmitted light. 


Everything for 200 individual tests for nitro- 
gen, phosphorus, potash and acidity (pH). 
Eight 6-oz. bottles of testing solutions and 
two of clear water for field testing; 15 test 
tubes with colored corks; built-in test tube 
rack, 3 plastic funnels; filter papers; pure 
tin stirring rod. Complete, easy-to-follow 
directions have charts which show needs of 
225 farm crops, fruits, trees, flowers, etc. In 
vault-type, welded steel, pear! finished steel 
case. Size 6”x514"x18". Weight packed, ap- 
proximately 14 lb. 


FII-1A Professional Soil 


FORT ATKINS 


ONLY $29.95 ¢ COMPLETE 


REFILLS AND SUPPLIES 
for deLuxe Professional Kit, F11-1A 


( if blue, ‘yellow of plain corks). 
SAIk Tin Stir ng 10 


SAVE—BUY SUDOURT REFILLS IN QUANTITY 


Order by number 
F184 Lime. N 
3. £187 Phosphorus 
F189 Potash No. 6. F190 Potas wart $8.40. 
shipped direct from "Specity refill 


ON. WISCONSIN 
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Fi5-ia Lime, 6 oz. bottle... 
F16-ib Nitrogen No. 2, 6-oz. bottle... 2.50 : 
Fi7-te Nitrogen No, 3, 6-oz. bottle 2.50 
F18-id Phosphorus No. 4, 6-oz. bottle. 2.50 
F19-te Phosphorus No. 5, 6-oz. bottle... 2.50 
{ F20-if Potash No, 6, 6-oz. bottle 2.50 
if E 
| National Agricultural Supply Company 4 


“I have something old, something new, 
something borrowed, and something blew 
—the groom-to-be!” 


Coming Events 


February 1-5—National Association 
of Soil Conservation Districts Conven- 
tion, San Diego, Calif. 

February 2-13—Houston Fat Stock 
Show. 

February 13-20—Longhorn Recrea- 
tion Lab., Burnet, Tex. 

March 16-19—Oregon State FFA 
Convention, Central Point, Ore. 

March 22-24—Annual National Farm 
Chemurgic Council conference, Deshler- 
Hilton Hotel, Columbus, O. 

April 4-6—Third Annual Tourist and 
Resort Institute, Michigan State Col- 
lege, East Lansing. 

April 14-15—Annual Meeting of the 
National Institute of Animal Agricul- 
ture, Purdue University. 

May 25-27—American Feed Manufac- 
turers Association Convention, Morri- 
son Hotel, Chicago. 

June 12-15—48th Annual Meeting, 
American Society of Agricultural En- 
gineers, University of Illinois, Urbana. 

June 12-17—Florida State FFA Con- 
vention, Princess Issena Hotel, Daytona 
Beach. 

July 11-15—Annual Florida State 
Teachers’ Conference, Princess Issena 
Hotel, Daytona Beach. 

July 23-27—Convention and Trade 
Show of the National Audio-Visual As- 
sociation, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

July 24-28—American Association of 
Agricultural College Editors Confer- 
ence, Hotel Fontanelle, Omaha, Nebr. 

September 11-14—National Associa- 
tion County Agricultural Agents’ Con- 
vention, East Lansing, Mich. 

September 12-14—Soil Conservation 
Society Convention, American Baptist 
Assembly, Green Lake, Wis. 

October 10-13—National FFA Con- 
vention, Kansas City, Mo. 

December 5-9—49th Annual Ameri- 
can Vocational Association Convention, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
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Professional Magazine for Leaders Who TRAIN 
and ADVISE Farmers. Written exclusively for 
Vo-Ag Teachers, County Agents, Extension Spe- 
cialists, Scil Conservationists, Farm and Home 
Administrators, and Bank Farm Service Agents. 


February, 1959 


Vol. 27, No. 2 


ON THE COVER 


Hester Bradley may be the only woman vo-ag teacher in the country. She 
has a very interesting career—influencing the lives of many boys and girls. 
Turn to page 36 and read the interesting sketch of her accomplishments. 
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A fruitful telephone year for rural America 


Thousands of telephone men and women helped 
1954 leave its mark on the land— planning and building, 


extending and improving rural telephone service. 


1 IN MISSOURI, Mrs. Clara Schindler is one of many farm women 
serving rural customers. She is chief operator at Perryville and 
knows from firsthand experience the importance of being extra 
helpful when the rural call is extra important. 


2. IW IDAHO, telephone 
manager Albert McIn- 
tyre uses a snow tobog- 
gan to inspect a rural 
line over 10 miles from 
the nearest road. He 
catches trouble before 
it troubles you. 


3 IN WEST VIRGINIA, telephone manager 
Guy Douglass gets out in the field to help 
stake out a new branch lead to a rural 
line. It’s an important step in extending 
rural service to more families. 


These are a few scattered examples of the job done by thousands 

of telephone men and women in 1954 to serve you better. 
Collectively, their work last year added almost a quarter of a million 
telephones in Bell rural areas. And these accomplishments are but an 


indication of the growth and improvements to come. SELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Use Aluminum as a Mulch 


A yield increase of pole beans of 120 bushels an 
acre on irrigated land with an aluminum vapor 
barrier as a mulch, has been reported by Ken- 
tucky’s Agricultural Experiment Station. In this 
report, after deducting the cost of the aluminum 
and figuring the price of beans, the station reports 
a net profit increase of $470. 


To Dry Hay Faster, Crush It 


By running hay through a crusher right after it is 
cut, the Wyoming Experiment Station reports that it 
can be dried to 25 percent moisture in half the time. 
Other advantages resulting from hay crushing: More 
palatable; preservation of carotene because of shorter 
exposure to the sun; and reduced chances of losing 
quality because of rain. 


Fertilizer Helps Whip Drought 


In Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, corn hybrids 
produced up to 120 bushels an acre. This, reports 
from Pennsylvania say, despite the fact that the 
county was one of the hardest hit drought areas in 
one of the worst drought years in history. The 
report continues that most of the good cornfields 
had at least 500 pounds of 10-10-10 plowed down 
per acre, and 300 pounds of 5-10-10 banded in the 
row with the corn planter. Greatest results from 
the extra fertilizer were in fields where the plant 
population ranged from 14,000 to 16,000 per acre. 


Pastures Increase Milk Production 


Good pasture management can more than double milk 
production according to the results of studies recently 
reported by the Utah Experiment Station. Studies 
covered the years from 1938 to 1953 with milk production 
rising from an average of 3,922 pounds of milk to the 
acre to 5,085 pounds of milk. The increase, the station 
says, is the result of higher producing and more pala- 
table pasture mixtures which were developed at the 
Utah Station, the use of fertilizer, and rotation grazing. 


Help Reduce Legume Heaving 


Legume winter losses from frost heaving cannot 
be entirely eliminated on all soils, but some prac- 
tices help to reduce the danger, say Rutgers Uni- 
versity workers. But, these practices help reduce 
losses: Provide good drainage. Use a legume- 
grass mixture rather than a pure legume stand, as 
the fibrous-rooted grasses help hold the soil better 
and allow more contact with the soil after being 
heaved. Use sufficient fertilizer and lime to obtain 
a vigorous stand with well-developed roots. 
Finally, manage grazing and clipping so that the 
stand goes into the winter with at least six inches 
of top growth. 
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In the Barn, Use Phosphate 


Superphosphate fertilizer is better than lime for use 
in the dairy stanchion barn. Extension dairymen at 
Michigan State College advise using a half pound of 
phosphate fertilizer per cow per day, spread in the 
gutter and for a short distance behind the gutter. The 
reason phosphate is better than lime, is that lime releases 
nitrogen and makes the stanchion floor slippery. 
Phosphate ties up nitrogen and helps give the cows more 
sure footing. Too, manure from the stanchion barn 
will be more valuable. 


Soybeans Will Tolerate Spray 


Young soybeans will safely stand up to an eighth 
of a pound of amine-type 2,4-D an acre, according 
to researchers at the University of Illinois. They 
report no damage when the soybeans are three to 
five inches tall. While it isn’t hard to put on this 
amount of 2,4-D, it is important not to use a 
heavier application. At first the young soybean 
plants curl up, but in a week there is no sign of 
injury, and the treatment causes no reduction in 
yield. 


Feed Baby Pigs 20 Percent Protein Ration 


This is the conclusion from an experiment with 208 
pigs at Iowa State College: If you’re weaning baby 
pigs early—before age five weeks—he best protein level 
for them from age one week to five weeks is 20 to 25 
percent protein. This is the conclusion from an experi- 
ment with 208 pigs at Iowa State College. Baby pigs 
were fed entirely on dry fully balanced experimental 
rations after weaning at one week of age. Those re- 
ceiving a ration containing 20 percent protein weighed 
an average of 23.3 pounds at five weeks of age. They 
had gained an average of 16.1 pounds in the four weeks 
and had used only 1.66 pounds of total feed per pound 
of gain. This compared with 13.6 pounds of gain re- 
quiring 1.94 pounds of feed per pound of gain when the 
protein level was only 15 percent. 


Molasses Makes Good Feed 


According to reports from Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, blackstrap molasses can replace up to one- 
half of the concentrate in the ration of milking 
cows. The most practical method of feeding 
molasses is to pour it on top of the roughage. In 
tests recently conducted, one group of cows was 
fed four pounds of molasses per cow daily to re- 
place one-fourth of the concentrate; another group 
was fed eight pounds of molasses to replace one- 
half of the concentrate. The cows in the two 
molasses-fed groups produced as well as those in 
the control group to which no molasses was fed. 

Feed cost per 100 pounds of milk was lowest in 
the group receiving eight pounds of molasses per 
cow.—End 
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"Our Steel Building 


is one of our best investments” 
says Harold Schoeman, Cedar Falls, lowa 


@ In November of 1953, during a 
very dry season, Mr. Schoeman lost 
one of his large barns in a costly fire. 
‘“‘When our barn burned to the 
ground,” says Mr. Schoeman, “we 
realized that a wooden structure is 
a handicap and very dangerous to 
other buildings in such a disaster. 
Having a large herd of purebred 
Guernseys to shelter, we immediately 
planned to replace the lost building.” 

After considering the low cost of 
steel and the low maintenance on it, 
Mr. Schoeman decided to buy and 
erect a 36’ x 172’ clear span utility 
type Steel building. The major part 
of the building houses his Guernseys 
and the remaining space is used for 
storing machinery, fertilizer and 
feed. ““We are now convinced,” Mr. 
Schoeman says, “that it is one of our 


best investments.” 

For dairy cattle housing, machin- 
ery and other storage, Steel buildings 
are ideal. They give maximum, un- 
broken floor area — allow the free 


movement of livestock or machinery 
with no posts to get in the way. 
Weather-tight Steel buildings are 
also excellent for hay and grain stor- 
age or as versatile all-purpose struc- 
tures. You'll save on erection costs 


Seacti 


Agricultural Ext i 


machinery storage 
dairy barns 


cattle shelters 
hay storage 


Approximate size or 
2 Please have a Steel Building representative call on me with further information. 


Send information to: 


United States Steel Corporation 
Room 4611, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

I am interested in steel buildings for the following: 

grain storage 


and upkeep when you invest in a 
Factory-Built Steel Farm Building 
manufactured with long-lasting USS 
Galvanized Steel Sheets for roof and 
walls, and a USS Structural Steel 
framework. 


United States Steel Corporation produces -- -quality USS Galvanized Sheets and Structural 
Steel which our customers manufacture into durable farm buildings. Your request for informa- 
tion will be forwarded to the manufacturers of these buildings, and you will hear directly from them. 
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No Changes Due 


Work of county agents and 
other extension folks will be 
little changed by what Con- 
gress does this year. 

You can plan your actions ahead 
with confidence that farm price 
legislation will remain about as-is. 

Congressmen and Senators are 
going to exchange some hot words 
about price-support levels, but 
will withhold action until 1956. 
That is an election year when the 
issue may mean votes. Meantime, 
supports won’t change much, de- 
spite the sliding scale that takes 
effect this year. 

Cotton, tobacco, and peanuts 
will stay at 90 percent of parity; 
corn will stay up to about 87 or 
88 percent; rice will be 90 or 50 
percent, depending on outcome of 
a grower vote this January 28 on 
quota controls. Exception to the 
rule among the six “basic” crops 
is wheat. It drops in support this 
year from 90 to 8214 percent of 
parity. 


Crop Controls Remain 
Crop controls this year, as 
things have turned out, won’t 
confront county agents with 
many problems they haven't 
met before. 


Reason is Benson & Co. decision 
to rule out special provisions that 
had been planned, returning to 
the same program as last year. 

Most recent important change 
in USDA plans was elimination 
of “cross-compliance.” This would 
have deprived a grower of all price 
support rights if he exceeded his 
allotment for any single crop 
(even corn grown for feed). 

Another controls provision now 
out the window concerns com- 
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By Fred Bailey 

and Jay Richter 

Agricultural Services 
(Exclusive to Better Farming Methods) 


mercial vegetables. These now 
may be planted on diverted acres 
without penalty. Original inten- 
tion of Benson was to limit acre- 
ages to the average planted in the 
two years, 1952-53. 


Extension Will Comply 
USDA officials now make it 
clear that they mean to has- 
ten severance of remaining 
ties between Extension and 
the Farm Bureau, 


The issue has been raised again 
by Benson’s Memo No. 1368 to 
“clarify” relations of USDA em- 
ployees with farm groups. 

Since that memo was issued. 
there have been 
further USDA 
efforts to clar- 
ify the clarifi- 
cation, as we 
indicated last 
month might 
be the case. To 
explain further 
what was 
meant, the de- 
partment recently issued a series 
of “Questions and Answers,” in- 
cluding the following: 

“How does Memorandum No. 
1368 affect county agents?” “the 
department asks, and then gives 
the following answer: 

“County agents, being under 
appointment as joint Federal- 
State employees, are expected to 
comply with the Memorandum. 
The cooperation of the state in- 


Ervin L. Peterson 


volved in any case would be 
sought if it became necessary to 
enforce the memorandum in a 
particular instance.” 

What does this mean, exactly? 
We put that question to USDA’s 
Assistant Secretary Ervin L. 
Peterson (to whom Extension 
Administrator Clarence Ferguson 
is responsible). Here is Peterson’s 
answer : 

“We expect to be in frequent 
and close contacts with state peo- 
ple to move in the direction of 
compliance with the memoran- 
dum...” 

Although not mentioned by 
Peterson, we learn from other 
sources of these developments: 

(1) State cooperation will be 
sought to sever Bureau-Extension 
ties, and time granted for “di- 
vorce” proceedings. However, if 
cooperation is not forthcoming, 
USDA eventually may use a 
“club” to insure enforcement: 
Namely, withholding of federal 
payments to the states concerned. 

(2) Extension Administrator 
Ferguson and Farm Bureau’s new 
President, Charles Shuman, will 
cooperate in an attempt to bring 
about a peaceful separation in 
Illinois. It is only in this state, 
says one USDA insider, that 
“there may be trouble.” Fact is 
that extension officials already are 
troubled by a statement “ti ributed 
to W. G. Kammlade, associate 
director of the Illinois Extension 
Service. He is quoted as saying, 
“|. . We believe that extension 
should be kept as a state agency 
rather than as a straightline 
agency operating under directives 
from Washington.” 

Separation of Farm Bureau and 
extension, Washington sources re- 
tort, won’t change the character 
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powered by Tr 
proves a Time and Labor Saver 


Bill Tinkle (left) shows Texaco 
Man Gale Riggs welder he in- 
stalled on his tractor. Bill 
lubricates his tractor and farm machinery 
with Marfak because it sticks to bearings better 
and longer—won’t wash off, jar off, drip out or 
cake up—seals out abrasive grit and dirt. 


They are supplied by popular Texaco Man 
Harry Moore of Clarksdale, 
(shown at right), watching one 
of the tractors get some Advanc 
Custom-Made Havoline, the 
motor oil that wear-proofs en- 
gines for longer life. 


“Texaco Products have been used on our 
farm for over twenty years,” John Child 
(left) near Middlebury, Vermont, tells 
Texaco Man Frank Churchill. He uses the 
best motor oil money can buy — Advanced 
Custom-Made Havoline, the oil that wear- 
proofs engines for longer life; the oil 
that prevents rust in engines during idle 
periods between seasons. 


of Staff in Europe in World War II, raises fine horses 
and cotton on his plantation at Stovall, Mississippi. 
He has thirty-four tractors, seven cotton pickers, five 
trucks and nine cars. Texaco Products have been 
used on the plantation for over forty years. 


Mr. Louis Sheffels, who has 4,000 acres in 
wheat, near Wilbur, Washington, receives 
a friendly call from his Texaco Man J. G. 
Stephenson. Texaco Men give timely, 
neighborly service which farmers and 
ranchers appreciate. Mr. Stephenson has 
just delivered a tankful of Fire Chief, the 
gasoline with superior “Fire-Power’ for 
low-cost operation. 


ON FARM AND HIGHWAY © 


IT PAYS TO USE | 


Tune in... Metropolitan Opera radio broadcasts every Saturday afternoon. See newspaper for time and station 


Farm equipment breakdowns usually oc- 
cur in the field, causing a waste of time 
and labor in getting devices equipment 
back to the barn or shop for repair. 

Bill Tinkle, prominent farmer near 
Barnes City, lowa, solved this problem by 
installing a welder on the front of his 
tractor. Now he can weld a broken part in 
the field. The welder is powered by an air- 
plane generator picked up at a surplus 
sale. The generator is operated by the 
tractor as shown in the illustration at left. 

Like keen farmers from 
coast to coast, Mr. Tinkle 
finds that it pays to use 
Texaco Products on the farm 
and on the highway. Mr. 
Tinkle is served by Home 
Oil Company, Oskaloosa, 
of which Mr. Howard Frank 
is manager. 


And in town or along 
the highway... 


...farmers get the same 
friendly service from Texaco 
Dealers. Only Texaco Deal- 
ers have new top octane 
Sky Chief gasoline, Super- 
Charged with Petrox, to 
give maximum power and 
reduce engine wear...famous 
Fire Chief, at regular prices, 
both 100 per cent Climate- 
Controlled for top perform- 
ance... Advanced Custom- 
Made Havoline and Marfak 
lubrication. 


COMPANY 


DIVISION OFFICES: Atlanta, Ga.; Boston 16, Mass.; Buffalo 9, N. Y.; Butte, Mont.; Chicago 4, Ill.; Dallas 2, Tex.; Denver 3, Colo.; Houston 2, Tex.; 
Indianapolis 1, Ind.; Los Angeles 15, Calif.; Minneapolis 3, Minn.; New Orleans 16, La.; New York 17, N. Y., Norfolk 10, Va.; Searle 1, Wash. 


Texaco Petroleum Products are Manufactured and Distributed in Canada by McColl-Frontenac Oil Company Limited. 
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RESERVED 
FOR YOu! 


Here are new, free movies available for 
your organization—to help you discuss 
soils—reclamation—farm management— 

gi i Have your Caterpillar 
Dealer schedule these vies with you— 
you'll find his name in the yellow pages of 
your telephone directory, or send the check 
list below to us. Caterpillar Tractor Co., 
Dept. Y15, Peoria, Mlinois, U.S.A. 


FILL OUT THIS CHECK LIST AND MAIL! 


“Dividend in Depth’’ —Caterpillar's newest 
movie .. . illustrates how plow pan and hard 
pan have been built up... shows the tools 
especially designed to correct this condition 
and increase yields. 16 mm —sound —20 min. 


Date of show 


Alternate date 
“What's In It for Me?’’ —color movie shows 
the value of the CAT® track-type Tractor 
on the farm. 16 mm—sound—20 min. 


Date of show 


Alternate date 


“Power for Protection” —color movie shows 

how to build dams, terraces, stockponds, clear 

woseune with farm power. 16 mm—sound— 
min 


Date of show. 


Alternate date 


“Standard West Coast Equipment’ — 
report on farming in one of the most inten- 
sively tilled areas in the United States —the 
West. 16 mm—sound—23 min. 


Date of show. 


Alternate date 


“A Thing or Two’’—features preventive 
en name of small diesel engines. 16 mm— 
sound —23 min. 


Date of show 


Alternate date 


“The Big Track’”’—a documentary-type 
movie on the track-type tractor. 16 mm— 
sound —28 min. 


Date of show. 


Alternate date. 
“What's In a Name?” ves you the close- 
up story of building onl improving diesel 
tractors. 16 mm—sound—20 min. 


Date of show. 


Alternate date 


Name. 


Address 


Organization 


CATERPILLAR’: 


DIESEL FARM TRACTORS + TOOL BARS 7 
IMPLEMENTS 


Washington News 


«++ some in Congress are suggesting more funds for the 


Extension Service. 


of Washington-State relations— 
except perhaps for the better. 

(3) Iowa and New York are 
the only other states where dif- 
ficulties are expected, and these 
will be mostly financial. Addi- 
tional state funds may be required 
to offset losses suffered following 
severance of Extension-Bureau 
ties. 


Press for Extension Funds 
Lawmakers from rural areas 
already are turning on the 
pressure for another increase 
in funds for extension work 
and farm research. 


“Anything less than the $20 
million increase approved . . . in 
the last session of Congress,” says 
Senator John Stennis (D., Miss.), 
“could seriously disrupt the for- 
ward progress of this important 
program.” 

Of the additional $20 million 
voted last year, $7 million was 
for extension payments to states. 
The money is being used to hire 
about 1,000 new county agents 
and assistants, and to expand on 
the “farm-unit’” approach in ex- 
tension work. 

Any extra extension money 
voted again this year probably 
would be used for the same pur- 
poses. However, USDA insiders 
indicate they don’t expect as much 
as was voted last year—and may 
recommend against it. Reason 
given is that funds for recruit- 
ment of new people can be spent 
only so fast—if the spending is 
to be efficient. 


Trade Still a Problem 


Keep your eye on the mount- 
ing debate in Washington 
over trade and barter with 
the Soviet world. 


Fats and oils, and perhaps 
meat, would be moved through 
the iron curtain in quantity—if 
the Administration does business 
with Russia. Expenditures on 


U. S. farm products by iron cur- 
tain countries could be as much 
as $1 billion annually. 

About a year ago, the Com- 
merce Department, fearing “bad” 
publicity, refused to issue licenses 
to permit shipment of goods be- 
hind the iron curtain. Now, Ben- 
son has said, “we should be will- 
ing to trade with the iron curtain 
countries so long as the trade is 
in our favor.” 


Trade Should Benefit Us 
Farm sales to any country— 
where U. S. welfare can be 
advanced — is recommended 
by the Farm Bureau. 


At its recent convention, the 
Bureau also repeated its support 
for “flexible” price floors; came 
out against compulsory coverage 
of farm operators by federal social 
security; asked for a four-year 
extension of the reciprocal trade 
act, and further reduction in 
tariffs against imports; and for 
restoration of cross-compliance 
controls over this year’s produc- 
tion. 

Election of Charles Shuman to 
head the Bureau is not expected 
to change its policies in any im- 
portant way. Shuman, an Illinois 
hog-cattle-grain farmer, is a 
middle-road Democrat in politics. 
—End 


December Editorial .. . 


Dear Herb: 

“It may interest you to know that I 
used your editorial this morning in lead- 
ing the discussion for our Young Adult 
Class at the Lancaster Community Meth- 
odist Church. I thought that it was an 
excellent analysis of the meaning of 
Christmas and on behalf of the Class I 
thank you for it. 
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“I work with two Soil Conservation 
Districts—The Antelope Valley SCD and 
the Upper Santa Clara SCD—and have 
found your magazine interesting and 
informative.”—Dick Lingenfelter, Lan- 
caster, Calif. 


Dear Mr. Schaller: 


“Your page in the December issue of | 


Better Farming Methods entitled ‘What 
Does Christmas Mean?’ was a joy and a 
pleasure to read. 

“If reprints of this page are available I 
would very much like to have 50 or more 
copies to include in letters and to hand 
out to friends."—-Glen M. Wood, Univer- 
sity of Vermont. 


Dear Sir: 

“Enclosed please find 20 cents for which 
I'd like a copy of the December number 
of Better Farming Methods which has the 
article ‘What Does Christmas Mean?’ 

“Earl Jossy, our county agent, read it 
over the radio December 21. I got a copy 
from him but want one to send to my 
son in Arizona. 

“It was a grand article.”—Mrs. J. R. 
McCracken, Ashland, Ore. 


To you folks, and others who wrote me, 
sincere thanks for the “lift” your letters 
gave me.—Editor. 


Yes and No... 


Dear Sirs: 

“Have just finished reading my Jan- 
uary, 1955, issue of BFM and I did not 
find the usual Farm Shop article. Hope 
you have not discontinued this feature of 
your magazine. 

“T really do enjoy BFM and always look 
forward to the next copy wondering what 
surprises will be in it. 

“I have misplaced my November, 1954, 
copy of BFM, the copy with all the film 
listings. Could you please send me an- 
other copy of the November, 1954, issue?” 
—Mays Fuqua, vo-ag teacher, Justin, 
Tex. 


No and yes. No, we haven't discon- 
tinued the Farm Shop page. Yes, we will 
and already have sent you another No- 
vember issue. 


The Pleasure Was Ours... 


Dear Mr. Schaller: 

“Thank you for the copies of Better 
Farming Methods we have received 
throughout 1954. 

“We read and use them.”—Kenneth 
Leslie, county agent, Belle Fourche, S.D. 


Directory is a Hit... 
Dear Mr. Schaller: 

“I want to again commend you for your 
directory issue of November, 1954, Better 
Farming Methods. 

“We appreciate your sending this copy 
and, particularly, your listing our films.” 
—Robert H. Engle, National Fertilizer 
Association. 


* 


It is great to be great but it’s 
greater to be human. 


George gets some advice from "Mr. N" 
movie, “George Tackles The Land.” This entertaining new movie about fertilizer 
use is now available to you without charge. 


in a scene from the new 16 mm color 


Spencer Chemical Company Announces: 


New Fertilizer Movie, 
“George Tackles The Land” 


Plus New Color Slide Shows On Corn, Cotton and Pastures 


Never before has a fertilizer film been so 
entertaining, yet so educational. It’s the new 
16 mm sound color movie, “George Tackles 
The Land,” just now released for your use 
by Spencer Chemical Company. 


The stars of this 27-minute film are George 
Johnson, a city fellow who has retired to a 
small farm, and “Mr. N,” an elf who sym- 
bolizes nitrogen. Played by Bill Barty, the 
midget of the Spike Jones TV program, 
“Mr. N” shows George there’s more to 
tm than just “scratching the dirt a 
ittle.” 


Your audience will get many a chuckle 
from George and “Mr. N,” and — like 
George — will learn much about how fer- 
tilizer is used to increase yields. 


Pian now to order this film to show at 
meetings of adult educational groups, 
students, dealers. Just mail coupon below 
for free showing. 


SPENCER Chemical Company 


| 606-A Dwight Building, Kansas City 5, Missouri 


| want to show the following on 


| 


Another outstanding educational tool is now avail- 
able to you in a series of 4 new 35 mm slide sets 
recently prepared by agronomists of Spencer Chem- 
ical Company. Each set contains 50 color slides and 
an accompanying script, and outlines the latest 
agricultural practices for producing efficient crops. 
Available for corn, cotton, pastures (Southeast) and 
pastures (Midwest). Yours to use without charge. 
Just mark the sets you want on coupon below and 
mail right away. 


....Corn ....Cotton 


Your Name 


-e "George Tackles The Land" (27-min., 16 mm sound film) 
--35 mm slide set. Check title or titles wanted: 
Pastures 


(DATE—allow 10 days.) 


(Midwest) Pastures (SE) 


Organization 
City 


State. 
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more uses are found for 
7" these two top insecticides! 


In AN AMAZINGLY short time the sales of aldrin and dieldrin 
have skyrocketed. There’s a good reason! Both of these power- 
ful insecticides are already approved as top controls of many 


FR 


kinds of crop pests . . . 


more and more uses all the time. 
The ever-growing list of approvals for aldrin and dieldrin 


means greater sales opportunity for you . . 
market and profitable turnover. 


aldrin controls 
such soil pests as: 


rootworms 

wireworms 

white grubs 

green June beetle larvae 
European chafer grubs 
sugar beet maggots 
Japanese beetle larvae 
onion and cabbage maggots 


and constant research keeps uncovering 


. a year-round 


aldrin controls 


these pests above the ground: 


boll weevils 

fleahoppers 

rapid and tarnished plant bugs 
thrips @ cutworms 
grasshoppers 

stink bugs 

alfalfa weevil larvae 

fall armyworms ...and others 


An aldrin seed treatment controls these pests: 
e@ seed corn maggots e wireworms e sugar beet maggots 


And aldrin plus DDT is recognized as a top control for bollworms. 
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Long-lasting dieldrin 


To help you formulate aldrin and diel- 


controls such pests drin, Shell provides the finest in tech- 
nical service . . . and field representa- 
as these: tives who work with growers, county 


agents and extension entomologists. 
Also, powerful advertising, at the right 


Cotton pests Turf insects time, helps you make sales. Write for 

| the very latest in technical information 
* fleahoppers * lawn chinch bugs on these two outstanding insecticides. 
* and others * sow bugs and others 


| | LATEST! 


* mosquitoes * leaf miners 
* fleas * onion thrips e e 
and others and others f h all Id P 
or nouseno pests: 
Now . . . dieldrin is approved and avail- 
Fruit pests able to formulators for private-brand 
packaging to the great home market. 
< Dieldrin is recommended for the control 
of roaches, silver fish, carpet beetles, ants, 


ticks, and wasps. Take advantage of this 
new profit opportunity. 


Tt. 
Seed Treatment 
* true wireworms * false wireworms 
* seed corn maggots 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION’ 
CHEMICAL PARTNER OF INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 
P. O. BOX 1617, DENVER 1, COLORADO 


Atlanta + Houston + New York + San Francisco + St.Louis + Jackson, Mississippi 
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in 1952—12 silos; in 195 4—]200 
This Silage Program Grew! 


Why? Because this vo-ag program was 


By A. P. Fatherree 


State Supervisor 


practical, promising, and profitable 


a! i 1, a @ STRANGE AS IT MAY SEEM, this Mississippi story 
ty begins in Washington, D.C. There, in 1952, I met 
and talked with John H. Kraft, Kraft Foods Company. 


The cattle business was booming in Mississippi then, 
but a look into the future indicated a downward price 
trend in beef and dairy products. Kraft talked about 
long grass silage as an excellent, rather cheap feed 
during the conversation, and referred to it as a “must” 
on many dairy farms he knew about. 

Sensing my keen interest on this subject, he invited 
me to attend a meeting on silage in Nashville, Tenn. 


Staff Launches Program 


After this meeting, our vocational agricultural edu- 
cation staff decided to do some long range planning on 
a workable silage education program in Mississippi. 
First, we started with the vocational agricultural 
teachers by introducing the subject to them during their 
annual state conference and furnishing them subject 
LOADING IS EASY... matter for use in teaching silage production in their 
Regular farm machines will do the job. school districts. 

Walter Lloyd, educational director, Kraft Foods Com- 
pany, was invited to attend the conference to speak on 
silage production and its feed value. This was a definite 
step forward as many teachers who were “lukewarm” 
on the subject became interested and treated the subject 
more enthusiastically when they returned home. 


Teachers Accept Challenge 


During the late winter of 1953, I challenged any voca- 
tional agricultural teacher in the state who was afraid 
to teach the production of silage to call me. Several 
answered the challenge, and I was asked to teach their 
evening classes. The going was not easy, but results 
were obtained. 

From one school, 11 silos were constructed and filled 
that spring. At another school, one farmer indicated 
he was willing to try it “if you can prove that stuff won't 
catch on fire.” 

: ; At various points over the state, a total of 20 silos 
¢ were constructed. Demonstrations were held on cut- 
SE eS Stam ting and filling the silos with unchopped, chopped, and 
baled grasses and legumes under the direction of the 
supervisory staff. All types of equipment were used in 
cutting and handling the silage. Regular mowers and 
*\ = rakes, manure loaders on tractors, field forage harvest- 
ers, regular hay making equipment, mower and dump 

Pe eit & "(GX rakes, and labor with pitch forks were all used. 
Methods of getting the tightly packed feed out of the 
trench silo were not overlooked. Removal of the silage 
Sa by cutting it out with an ax, and power chain saw was 
MUST BE PACKED TIGHT ... successful, but removal by a manure fork on a tractor 

They showed farmers how to do it. and self feeding proved best. 
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Fa i & mi Nn Whether for green feed, silage or hay, grasses 
2 and legumes are playing a big role in the shift 
to grassland farming . . . greater conservation 
of soil and water . . . more efficient utilization 
Mo ves Forwar of forage crops that have been developed for 
rich and succulent livestock feed as well as 
. guardians of natural agricultural resources. Yet, 
these crops cannot make their full contribu- 
oes with Gr ass tion to better farming by lush growth and as a 
feed unless they are harvested fast at just the 
right stage for best nutrition and storage . . . 
harvested at low cost to hold down ration ex- 
pense ... harvested with a mechanical ease that 
spares the operator’s strength and saves him 
time when labor is scarce. That’s why Case is 
keeping pace by building forage choppers to 
meet new and ever-changing forage-harvesting 


America’s Lightest-Running Forage Chopper 
Case Forage Harvesters, reported by users as ““Today’s Lightest-Running Forage 
Choppers,” push down operating expenses by saving power with an efficient low- 
speed knife wheel . . . oil-bath gears . . . anti-friction bearings . . . and few moving 
parts. There are savings in investment, too . . . because the Case base machine .. . 
in both 4 and 6-knife cutting-wheel models . . . takes today’s widest choice of chop- 
ping attachments—tregular row-crop, short-corn row-crop, corn harvester, windrow 
pick-up, draper-type cutter-bar or heavy-duty green-feeding cutter-bar. Then, 
there are substantial savings in time and labor, since one man removes or attaches 
quickly and easily any of the units . . . each rolling into place on the base machine 
or into storage on its own dolly. See your nearest Case dealer or write for loan of 


full-color, sound movie and take-home free booklets on “Chop the Crop” to 
J. I. Case Co., Dept. B-185, Racine, Wis. 
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STERLING 


TRACE MINERAL 


BLUSALT 


RICHER than ever! 
Supplies salt and 6 trace minerals: 


Cobalt Iodine Copper 
Manganese Iron Zine 
RICHER... 


and always full strength 
More dependable than ever. The 
trace minerals in the new, enriched 
Blusalt formula are stable. 


RICHER... 
and readily digested 

Full utilization of feed makes 
healthier farm animals. They grow 
faster, produce more profit. 

Always a fine, reliable product . . . now 
better than ever! Greater health 
protection! Feed Blusalt for best results 
in producing meat, milk and wool! 
Keep Blusalt before your animals 
(except poultry ) at all times. 

In custom-ground feeds, add Blusalt 
in the same proportion as salt for all 
animals, including poultry. 


THE NEW, IMPROVED . 


TERLING Trace Mineral BLUS 
50-Ib. and 100-1. bags— 50-Ib: t blocks — 4 


The 20 demonstrations were suc- 
cessful. Farmers in each community 
kept checking the silage and the re- 
sults were what they wanted. By 
1954, the silage program conducted by 
the vocational agricultural teachers 
had taken hold. After a state-wide 
series of meetings with the teachers 
for the purpose of giving the results 
of the 20 demonstration silos, plans 
were made to further emphasize the 
production of silage. 


Reduce Feeding Costs 


Everyone that used the silage was 
highly pleased and none reported loss 
from spoilage. The cost accounts of 
the demonstrations showed that beef 
cattle could be wintered on silage plus 
one pound of protein supplement 
daily for approximately $17 per head. 
This figure compares to a winter pas- 
ture cost of about $45 per head. 


The Vocational Agriculture Farm 
Production Achievement Contest, (to 
encourage efficient production of cot- 
ton, corn, pasture, and forests) co- 
sponsored annually by the state voca- 
tional agriculture department and a 
leading newspaper, was due for a 
change. The pasture phase of the 
contest was dropped in favor of a 
silage program based on the number 
of silos constructed and filled during 
the contest period. Long grasses and 
legumes were emphasized for spring 
fillings and sorghum and corn for the 


fall. 


Yields Continue High 


Yields have been good in spite of 
the dry summers. Five to 12 tons of 
grasses and legumes have been har- 
vested per acre in the spring and up 
to 20 tons an acre of sorghum have 
been ensiled this fall. The composi- 
tion and digestible nutrients of the 
grass silage with considerable propor- 
tion of legumes is relatively high with 
the total digestible nutrients amount- 
ing to approximately 19 percent. Sor- 
ghum yields around 15 percent total 
digestible nutrients. 


After several weeks of feeding 
silage, the farmer students began to 
notice a “new look” take place among 
their cattle. The herd took on, and 
retained, a sleek, well-kept appear- 
ance. Milk production remained high. 
Cattle that were allowed to eat all the 
silage they wanted remained in excel- 
lent condition even without protein 
supplement. Farmers were learning 
that the nutrient requirements of their 
cattle could be supplied the year 
round by fresh and ensiled grasses 
and legumes. 

One 1,000 pound mature beef animal 
requires between seven and eight 
pounds of TDN per day for mainte- 
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nance. This can be obtained from 50 | 


pounds of sorghum silage or 42 pounds 
of grass silage with a considerable 
proportion of legumes. Cost of pro- 
ducing and storing the roughage on 
Mississippi farms amounts to betwech 
four and six dollars per ton. 

The silage program conducted by 
vocational agricultural teachers in 
Mississippi has grown from a total of 
12 silos in 1952 to an estimated 1,200 
in 1954. Farmers enrolled in evening 
school who grow beef cattle and op- 
erate dairy farms sum the program up 
in a few words by saying: “I don’t 
know what I would do without silage. 
It is the cheapest and best feed I ever 
had.”—End 


* 


Sinclair to Sponsor | 
Conservation Ads | 


Sinclair Oil Corporation in 1955 will | 
sponsor a public relations advertising 
program themed to a subject of major 
concern to the public and to Sinclair. 

Theme of the public interest cam- 
paign will be conservation as sym- 
bolized by the national parks. Sin- 
clair’s concern for the parks was 
aroused, the company said, by the ef- 
forts of various conservation organ- 
izations in combatting thoughtless 
abuse of the irreplaceable features of 
the parks. 

Each advertisement in the series 
will feature a scenic picture of a park, 
and pay tribute to some national con- 
servation group. Among the groups 
to be honored in the series are the 
National Parks Association, National 
Wild Life Federation, Audubon So- 
ciety, National Grange, the National 
Park Service itself, and others. 


* 


Announce New Harvestor 


New from wheel-tread to grain 


spout, this big, self-propelled 
Minneapolis-Moline Harvestor in- 
troduces many major improve- 
ments in separating mechanism, 
engine, and overall construction. 
Controls are more convenient, 
operator comfort is improved, and 
servicing requirements are great- 
ly reduced. Write to Minneapolis- 
Moline Company, Box 1050, Min- 
neapolis 1, Minn., for further in- 
formation. 


SS 


Untreated Treated 


Why Feed Weeds? 


prevent them 
with CRAG HERBICIDE-1 


Trade-Mark 


Weeds are expensive to grow—each one takes fertilizer, light, and 
moisture, from the crops. Why feed the weeds when you can kill 
the seeds as they start to sprout? 

Growers of nursery stock, berries, corn, and potatoes today are 
finding that their crops grow better when kept weed-free with 
CraG Herbicide-1. And they’re finding that their weeding costs go 
way down when the weed seedlings are killed before they have a 
chance to grow and become a problem. 

If you would like copies of two booklets on Crac Herbicide-| for 
yourself or for those who seek your advice, just fill in the coupon 


and drop it in the mail. 


CRAG AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


CARBIDE and CARBON CHEMICALS COMPANY 
30-20 Thomson Avenue, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


Please send me the following booklets: 
Copies F-7875B “Kill Weed Seeds as They Sprout” 
Copies F-8651 


“Kill Crabgrass Seeds as They Sprout” 


Name 


Address 


“Crag” is a registered trade-mark of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation. 
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By Hareld Swansen , 


Information Service 
University of Minnesota 


FROM THE FIELD ... 


The corn may be wet. 


La 
oF 


... TO THE BIN 


Drying could save the crop. 
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Small Grain Report 


Mechanical Drying Pays! 


@ DRYING CORN and small grain 
mechanically is becoming increas- 
ingly important and popular. 
Today corn pickers and combines 
move crops out of the field earlier 
than ever before. Often, however, 


| the grain or corn is too wet for safety. 


Here’s where mechanical drying fits 
in. 

Naturally mechanical drying is an 
added cost. Your farmers must weigh 
these costs against the advantages of 
mechanical drying. These advantages 
include safer storage, marketing with- 
out moisture discount, earlier and 
faster harvesting, and possibly saving 
a crop in a wet year. 

Both heated and unheated air are 
used in drying. Drying with unheated 
air is cheaper and requires less equip- 
ment but takes longer and can’t be 
used too successfully in cool or damp 
weather. Drying with heated air is 
more expensive and requires more 


; supervision, but it can handle wetter 


grain, works in cold, damp weather, 
and takes less time. 


Use Present Storage 


Most farm storage can be adapted 
to drying. Provision must be made to 
get the air in and through the corn 
and grain. 

In any tight wall bin, such as cir- 
cular metal bins, a false floor of per- 
forated metal or hardware cloth 
(covered with screen, if necessary) 
supported with wood framing and 
concrete blocks will work. The air is 
blown in from below. Duct systems 
may also be used in these structures. 

In cribs, the duct system may be 
placed entirely within the crib. In 
some cases the alleyway, with ends 
sealed, or even an external structure 
may be used as the main air supply 
duct. If on the outside, the duct 
needs to be airtight and can be made 
of canvas or reinforced paper. 

Parts of the duct system within the 
crib may be made of slats or wire. 


Seal Parts of Crib 


In order to get proper distribution 
through the corn it may be necessary 
to seal part of the crib so the air will 
not pass directly out of the crib but 
will go through the grain. 

In addition to bins and cribs, column 
driers and wagon boxes can be used 
in drying with heated air. Wagon 
boxes can be equipped in the same 


general way as bins for drying grain. 
Column driers for drying grain are 
very effective. Here one batch of wet 
grain may be dried while a previously 
dried batch is cooling in the lower 
chamber. Often the fan used for dry- 
ing pulls cool air through the warm 
dry grain and pushes heated air 
through the wet grain, allowing for 
continuous operation of the burner. 


Use Unheated Air 


Crop drying units with either pro- 
pelled or centrifugal fans and operated 
by electric motors are on the market. 
In northern areas, however, using un- 
heated air probably will not be prac- 
tical for shelled and ear corn. 

The size of the unit depends on the 
amount of crop to be dried, the quan- 
tity of air required, and the resistance 
pressure against which the fan must 
work. These air requirements, of 
course, vary with the crop and its 
condition. This applies to heated as 
well as unheated air. 

The unit should be able to run con- 
tinuously with little maintenance for 
two to four weeks with small grains 
and shelled corn and three to six 
weeks with ear corn. 


Use Correct Type Fan 


Ventilating fans for house, attic, or 
barn; fans for blowing silage or grain; 
and fans such as used for fanning 
mills are unsatisfactory. The reason 
for this is that they do not deliver 
enough air against the static pressures 
normally run into in drying crops. 

Either low- or high-volume driers 
can be used for drying grain with un- 
heated air. Low-volume driers sup- 
ply two to three cubic feet of air per 
bushel per minute while high-volume 
driers supply up to 60 cubic feet. The 
low-volume driers moisture content 
probably shouldn’t be above 22 per- 
cent for small grains. In some areas, 
outside the North, drying shelled corn 
at 25 percent and ear corn up to 30 
percent works well. 


Heated Air Is Best 


Shelled corn, small grain and ear 
corn can be dried by mechanical ven- 
tilation and heated air (with proper 
equipment) in any kind of weather 
and from any moisture content. 

There are many crop driers, mostly 
portable, on the market. Each unit 


(Continued on page 21) 
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Hay Making Roundup 


Drying Speeds Hay Harvest 


@ INCREASED EMPHASIS on 

grassland farming has promoted a 
growing interest in the drying of hay 
by artificial means. 

Many dairymen and livestock farm- 
ers look on the hay drier as a method 
of cutting waste. Not only is less hay 
lost in the field due to weather, but 
cattle clean up barn dried hay because 
it is more palatable. Increased pro- 
duction is realized by retaining the 


leaves and green color, thereby saving 


valuable protein and carotene. The 
use of the hay drier also permits 
starting the hay harvest two to three 
weeks sooner than usual. This insures 
harvesting at the proper stage of 
maturity instead of waiting for ideal 
curing weather. 

Hay can be stored on a drier with- 
out danger of overheating; therefore, 
the possibility of spontaneous com- 
bustion is eliminated. 


Mow Affects Duct Size 


The system designs in Pennsylvania 
have been greatly influenced by the 
bank type barn with high narrow 
mows. Generally, an open-central 
duct, conforming to the size and shape 
of the mow, has been used. This 
same duct design has been used suc- 
cessfully for chopped, baled, and long 
loose hay. 

Even air distribution has been the 
limiting factor in this drying system. 
Due to most of the open duct area on 
the sides, getting air to pass through 
the top of the mow has been a prob- 
lem. A duct four by six feet high has 
been commonly used along with a five 
hp. motor operating a 36-inch diam- 
eter propeller fan. 

With this set-up the air is forced 
adequately out and up through about 
14 feet of hay (which is eight feet 
above the duct). Even with this ar- 
rangement, much more air flows hori- 
zontally out the sides of the mow than 
vertically through the top of the mow. 


Den’t Cover Sides 


The sides of the duct should not be 
covered to force more air out the top 
because the open air-hay contact area 
of the above duct is necessary to keep 
air speeds and pressures low to allow 
the air to pass easily through the hay. 
If the hay mows are larger or smaller 
than the above size, the duct and fan 
size must be changed accordingly. 

Many farmers put more than 14 feet 


of hay in their hay mows but, of 
course, very little air penetrated this 
upper layer. To alleviate this situa- 
tion vertical flues and barrels have 
been used to leave openings in the hay 
above the duct to within about four 
feet of the top of the hay. This helps 
the air distribution problem very 
much, but it requires good manage- 
ment for good results. 


Use Second Duct 


A few farmers have used a second 
level duct with good air distribution 
results. This duct may have a sepa- 
rate fan or be fed air by a flue from 
the lower duct. Vertical flues, barrels, 
and second level ducts have all been 
a great aid to the air distribution 
problem. 

Just prior to the haying season of 
1954, an experimental hay mow 20 by 
40 feet and 17 feet high was con- 
structed. 

Three air ducts were built. One 
two by two foot duct was placed on 
the mow floor, and two other larger 
ducts that were constructed in por- 
table sections. When the hay being 
loaded into the mow reached the 
proper height, it was leveled by hand 
and the portable air duct placed 
lengthwise in the mow and then the 
fan was attached. 


Hay Dried Unevenly 


First cutting chopped hay with an 
average moisture content of 35.5 per- 
cent was blown into this mow to a 
height of 19 feet with the air ducts 
being located at floor level, four feet 
above floor level, and 12 feet above 
floor level. During the drying of the 
hay some heating and prolonged slow 
drying was found to exist at the 
corners of the mow but aside from 
these areas the curing was successful. 

Although we were striving for equal 
air flow throughout the sides and top 
of the mow, the air flow measurements 
taken indicated that uniform air dis- 
tribution throughout all areas could 
not be accomplished with the duct size 
and placement used during this test. 
However, we did find that the air flow 
throughout the upper layers of hay 
was considerably improved over the 
single duct at floor level system. 

Many of the problems encountered 
during the mow loading and the place- 
ment of ducts were due to the diffi- 
culty of obtaining uniform level load- 


By E. F. Olver. 


W. J. Kjelgaard, 
and J. A. MeCurdy 


Pennsylvania State University 


THREE-LEVEL DUCTS ... 
More air, better drying. 
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Why Pay for Rain 
That Fails to Fall? 


Why pay for rain that fails to fall when 
most needed? 


Why endure a crop loss caused by draught 
which frequently amounts—in one season— 
to more than the cost of an irrigation sys- 
tem that would prevent it? 


With a Hale Irrigation Pumping Unit, a 
farmer can have rain when he wants it, for 
the sure protection of his crops . . . for in- 
creased profits through larger quantity and 
better quality. Units range from 1200 GPM 
at 125 lbs. (recommended operating pres- 
sure) to 15 GPM at 40 lbs. 


The Hale Type CFIR pictured above irri- 
gating a celery crop (800 GPM at 65 Ibs. 
recommended operating pressure) is typical 
of the rugged efficient Hale Units. 

Write today for oienetinn on Hale 
Irrigation Pumping U . State size 
of area to be irdlguted ‘and source of 


water available. 
FIRE PUMP CO. 


H A L E Conshohocken, Pa. 


the Weather .... 
with a HALE 


Irrigation 
Pumping Unit 


Write for detailed information. State No. 
of Acres and Source of Water Available. 


IRRIGATION DIVISION 


ing with a single blower location in- 
troducing the hay over the side of the 
mow at the middle. It was necessary 
to hand fork the hay from time to time 
even though a man remained at the 
distribution pipe and moved it during 
loading. The problems of level load- 
ing became more acute as the hay 
height increased. 

The unloading of several wagons of 
chopped second crop alfalfa onto the 
top of the mow after the first crop 
was cured introduced a drying prob- 
lem that was impossible to overcome 
without frequent hand forking to open 
up new paths for air movement. The 
freshly harvested crop was acting as a 
barrier to air passage causing the air 
to seek the less difficult path down- 
ward through the already dry hay 
mass. 


Study Wagon Drying 

This summer’s research work in hay 
drying included initial study of wagon 
drying which is becoming more pop- 
ular. Heated air is being used to dry 
the hay quickly on three wagons 
which are housed in an all-metal 


building. Heat drying in the past has 
followed no definite pattern in the 
drying of hay. In wagon drying heat 
is essential so as not to tie-up the 
wagons over too long a period of time. 

The heated air was blown through 
canvas ducts under a false floor in the 
wagons.—End 


* 


Wyoming Agent Overseas 


Blaine Bradshaw, Lincoln county, 
Wyoming, agricultural extension agent 
since July 1951, took a foreign post in 
Afghanistan on January 1. 

Bradshaw was named to head a 
party of American technical specialists 
in the middle eastern country. The 
party will set up an experimental 
station and vocational'schools in agri- 
culture and engineering. 


* 


Posts Give Protection 


Where wooden fence posts are used, 
an occasional steel upright should be 
provided for grounding purposes. This 
helps protect against lightning. 


As I spent some very hot hours 
harvesting fertilizer plots this past 
summer I thought of a way to show 
the results to farmers. The above 
picture shows the fair exhibit that 
told the story for me at the county 
fair and later in the office where 
it is now. Each set of test tubes 
with their different colored corks 
represents a plot of four different 
kinds of fertilizers plus a check. 

I received more favorable com- 
ment from this display and work 
than anything I had done in the 
county in six years. It was some- 
thing the farmers could see and 
compare with their results. The 


IDEAS that WORK: 
Test Tube Display Sells Extension in Washington 


tubes were filled to a level of grain 
to indicate yield and the straw 
along side to indicate straw grown 
on the plot. 

It was a real way to sell the value 
of fertizizer. Even better, it sold 
the extension program in the 
county and what Washington State 
College means to our farmers in 
a way they could understand.— 
Al Estep, county agent, Pomeroy, 
Wash. 


Do you have an idea that works? Bet- 
ter Farming Methods will pay a mini- 
mum of $5 for accepted ideas or teach- 
ing techniques that you have used 
successfully in YOUR work with FFA, 
4-H, or farmers. 
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Guarantees Himself 
Bigger Profits 
and 
Assured Crops 


Mechanical Drying 
(Continued from page 18) 


consists of a power-driven fan, a 
heater, and safety controls. These 
driers dry by either direct or indirect 
heat. 

Size of units and types of fans, as 
explained under unheated air, apply 
to heated air units as well. 

Heated air doesn’t dry all grain 
uniformly so mixing is necessary 
when drying is done to get more uni- 
form moisture content throughout. 
Ordinarily moving from drying bin to 
another storage bin will do the job. 

Cooling is necessary with heated air, 
so whenever drying is stopped, blow 
unheated air through the grain for an- 
other one-half to one hour. 


Watch the Temperature 


Drying air temperatures shouldn’t 
be above 140 degrees for grain or 
shelled corn that is to be marketed 
and 110 degrees for grain to be used 
as seed. Somewhat higher tempera- 
tures, up to about 160 degrees, are 
acceptable for grain and corn for feed. 

With ear corn, too, drying isn’t uni- 
form. Some is overdried and other 
underdried. Some of the overdried 
corn regains moisture from the atmos- 
phere. What’s more, cobs do not dry 
as rapidly as kernels. Therefore, if 
the corn is to be shelled, it should be 
shelled within a day or two after dry- 
ing and mixed to get uniform moisture 
content. 

Costs of drying with heated air, ex- 
clusive of the investment in equip- 
ment, will be about three cents a 
bushel or less for shelled corn and 
grain. This includes fuel and power. 

The cost of drying ear corn is much 
higher because cobs are involved. It 
runs up to 10 cents per bushel.—End 


* 


FARM SUPPLIES 


“Have you been waited on, Sir?” 


Farmers can make more money 
per acre with 


PHILLIPS 


HIGH NITROGEN 


FERTILIZERS 


IONIUM SULFATE 


aa 
Pany 


Phillips 66 High Nitrogen Fertilizers are a real money-making 
investment. Fertilizer is one item which is always profitable to 
use whether farm prices are up or down. 


Now is the time for farmers to buy the fertilizer they need. 
Phillips 66 Ammonium Sulfate (21% Nitrogen) or Phillips 66 
Ammonium Nitrate (33.5% Nitrogen) should be used for row 
crops, pastures, small grains, citrus, vegetables and truck 
crops. Farmers will realize higher yields—more profit per acre. 

Phillips 66 High Nitrogen Fertilizers, Phillips 66 Ammonium 
Sulfate and Prilled Ammonium Nitrate are free-flowing, easy 
to spread or drill. Phillips also produces Agricultural Ammonia 
(82% Nitrogen) for direct or irrigation application. 


PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


A Subsidiary of Phillips Petroleum Company 
BARTLESVILLE, OKLAHOMA 
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THE 


NEW 


Studies show that supplying 
more nitrogen-fixing bacteria to 
each legume seed improves re- 
sults. New NITRAGIN does 
just that in more ways than one. 


More and Better 


Legume 
Inoculation 


for Soybeans 
Clovers 
Alfalfa... 

All Legumes 


@ More bacteria 
per seed 

New humus base makes 
a better home for the NITRAGIN 
bacteria, helping them to multiply 
more and live longer in the can. More 
nitrogen-fixing bacteria for the money! 
e Covers seed better 

New NITRAGIN is finer, fluffier, 
sticks more bacteria to each legume 
seed, puts more bacteria to work on 
each seedling. 


© Bigger soybean package 
Supplies each soybean seed with still 
more bacteria and more humus for the 
same low price—about 10¢ an acre. 
May be used with or without water. 

@ Surer inoculation 

Helps produce stronger stands that 


yield higher, fix more nitrogen per 
acre. It’s NITRAGIN for nitrogen! 


..- for class and club work...help to teach 
the conservation and cash value ef ach 
in the rotation. Your letterhead request will 
promptly bring you our complete list. 


THE co. 


3249 W. Custer Ave., Milwaukee 9, Wis, 
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THEY KEEP IT OPERATING ... 
FFA Chapter members do all maintenance and repair work. 


650 Acres of Grass 


@ THE COMBINATION legume and 

grass seeder which is owned and 
operated by the FFA chapter of the 
Clay County Community High School, 
Clay Center, Kans., has been used 
extensively by farmers during the past 
three years. 


This piece of farm equipment was 
purchased jointly by funds supplied 
by the high school vocational agri- 
cultural department and the FFA 
chapter. The chapter also owns a 
fertilizer spreader and a de-horning 
chute which is made available to 
farmers in the county on a loan basis. 
Rental fees secured from the use of 
this equipment have paid the initial 
cost of this equipment in the past 
three years. 


Program Benefits Community 


Ray Morrison, vo-ag instructor, be- 
lieves that this cooperatively owned 
equipment has been of benefit to the 
high school, FFA Chapter, and the 
community. 


This type of grass seeding equip- 
ment has proven satisfactory for the 
planting of legumes and grass seeds. 
Over 650 acres of grass waterways, 
pastures, and legumes have been 
seeded in Clay county with this equip- 
ment in the past three years. It is 
difficult for a farmer to tie up the 
capital necessary to own equipment 


of this type. However, he is willing 
to use this equipment and will readily 
pay $1 per acre for its use. 

In addition to this, Morrison be- 
lieves that it is a good public relations 
activity for the farmer to secure 
equipment of this type from the voca- 
tional agricultural department. Also, 
the rental fees secured bring in some 
revenue for the FFA chapter. 


Here Are the Rules 


Sometimes it is difficult to keep 
track of loaned equipment of this type. 
The Clay County Community FFA 
chapter members have a few rules 
governing the use of this equipment. 
The farmer securing the grass seeder 
agrees to pay $5 per day for its use 
whether used or not, If the equip- 
ment is used, the rental fee of $i per 
acre will apply toward the $5 pay- 
ment. Of course, the $5 fee is not 
charged if weather conditions prohibit 
the use of the equipment. 

This type of arrangement encour- 
ages the farm operator borrowing 
equipment to return it promptly. The 
equipment is made available to any 
farmer living in the county. Members 
of the FFA chapter through their ex- 
perience, are enthusiastic in recom- 
mending this as a worthwhile project 
and believe that their chapter is pro- 
viding valuable community service.— 
Harold Kugler, Kansas State College. 


Kansas FFA chapter helps seed .. . 
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Penn State to Conduct 
Grassland Farming Course 


The College of Agriculture, Penn- 
sylvania State University, State Col- 
lege, Pa., will conduct a one week 
short course in grassland farming 
March 14-19, 1955. This is the first 
time a short course in grassland 
farming has been offered by Penn 
State. 

The short course is designed to help 
farmers with their problems in grass- 
land farming and to make available to 
them the latest information about the 
subject. Any person 16 years of age 
or older who has an interest in grass- 
land farming may enroll for the 
course. 

For more information about the 
course and how to enroll. write to 
David R. McClay, Director of Short 
Courses, College of Agriculture, The 
Pennsylvania State University, State 
College, Pa. 


The 4-H project poultry flock of Richard 
A. Psolla, Stark county, Ohio, takes lots of | 
feed, and feed is heavy, too. But, in 50- | 
pound multiwall paper sacks, Psolla finds — 
it easier to handle with less labor involved. | 
Dick is a 10-year club member and is a 
junior leader besides. 


* 
Control Weeds in Stubble 


On stubble-mulch land where weeds | 
were chemically controlled, soil took | 
up an inch and a half of rainfall in a 
one-hour test, according to reports 
from the University of Wyoming. That | 
compared with plowed ground that) 
took in an inch and a quarter an hour. | 

Clean cultivated land held less than 
aninch. The same trend continued in 
favor of the chemical-stubble fallow 
treatment over a two-hour period. 


| 
| 
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Here’s why— 
THERE'S NO 
GUESSWORK 
WITH ROYSTER’S 


PHOSPHORIC ACID 


Tesr 
Sin ee 


FE 


All crops must have these six essential plant foods. Each year—as 
soils become further exhausted—the need for balanced crop diets 
becomes increasingly important. That’s why Royster’s is sold with 
a chemically-controlled 6 plant food guarantee. And that’s why 
Royster farmers continually get good, healthy stands of high yield- 


ing plants. It’s top-quality in every respect. 


Wyoming agronomists used Dalapon F, §, ROYSTER GUANO CO., NORFOLK, VA. 
22 factories and 13 sales offices conveniently located 


and 2,4-D in their experiments. 
Dalapon controlled grassy weeds and 
2,4-D the broadleaved weeds. 


to serve farmers in 20 states 
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seeing the crops raised, and how they were harvestd. 


1. The plan for these foreign visitors was to observe 
how milk was handled from farm to consumer. Here 


they look over the out-buildings of a dairy farm. When for eign visitor. $ come... 


Show Them Our 
Way of Living 


By Ralph J. Woodin 
Ohio State University 


@ IN THE PAST seven years, thous- 

ands of foreign visitors have visited 
vocational agricultural departments 
and agricultural extension offices in 


3. Before leaving the farm, they saw a typical farm order to pick up new ideas which they 
home, and were refreshed with cider and doughnuts. can use in their own countries. 


These ideas include not only how 
to farm more efficiently but also 
how to conduct educational programs 
for farmers in their own countries. 
Perhaps even more important to the 
understanding of these foreign visi- 
tors is to learn how the American 
farmer lives and what kind of a 
person he really is. 


Make Them Understand 


The fact that each of these visitors 
goes home and tells his story to hun- 
dreds, perhaps thousands, of farmers 
in his own country makes it im- 
portant that every foreign visitor be 
given the best possible opportunity to 
observe and understand our farmers 
and their educational institutions. 

Leon Boucher, vo-ag_ teacher, 
Hilliards, O., has had 121 foreign 


4. From farm to the city, and a greeting from other ag students and educators from 20 dif- 
Peace: leaders of a milk cooperative. ferent countries visit his vocational 
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No. 4240 Truss Frame Plow 


NEW OLIVER PLOW 


Gives extra clearance-all 3 ways 


Here’s a new plow that goes a long 
way toward solving the problem of 
trash. There’s constant clearance of 
7% inches with bottoms raised— 
regardless of plowing depth. There’s 
extra clearance beneath the frame 
beam when the plow is down. . . and 
extra room so trash can’t hang up 
between the bottoms. 

It’s a plow that sets up with either 
two or three bottoms that can have 
12 inch, 14 inch, or 16 inch cutting 


widths, using just one basic frame. 
Gives you the convenience of being 
able to change from one to the other 
to match the power of different 
tractors or the resistance of differ- 
ent soils. 

You can “sock” this plow in deep, 
and hold it there—flat beam frame 
construction easily stands the strain. 
You can plow stony or stumpy soils 
with confidence because spring trips 
protect against damage. 


This new plow joins a long line of 
Oliver tillage tocls—plows, harrows, 
mounted and tool bar cultivators — 
that are standout values in quality 
of construction and for usefulness 
in the field. 

The Oliver Corporation, 400 West 
Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


OLIVER 


“FINEST IN FARM MACHINERY” 
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THE DOWN TO EARTH 
SURVEYING INSTRUMENT 


OPTICAL SQUARES 


THE 


“WATCH POCKET” 
TRANSITS 


‘IDEAL FOR laying out farm buildings, 
fence and field linés, forms, irrigation 
ditches, planting row crops, planning 
terraces and contour lines for soil ero- 
sion control, land reclamation surveying. 


THIS TINY, INEXPEN- 
SIVE, rugged surveying 
instrument, containing 
pentagonal prisms, does 
the complete job right 

in the palm of your hand. 
It is versatile, fast, accurate 
for a multitude of surveying 
jobs. 


THIS HANDY TOOL actually fits your 
watch pocket. It requires no field ad- 
justment, no tripod, and little or no 
practice to operate. 


Single Pentagonal Prism *19°° 
Double Pentagonal Prism *2675 


Plumbing Rod (Optional) $26.25 
(All Prices Plus Postage) 


For Detailed Information on the 
**Why and of Optical Squores 
REQUEST BOOKLET FM-2 


Full Factory Service by Specialists. 


WILD HEERBRUGE 
INSTRUMENTS INe. 


MAIN & COVERT STS., PORT WASHINGTON, N. ¥. 
POrt Washington 7.4843 


| 5. A member of the cooperative explains 
how milk is processed in a dairy plant. 


| agricultural department. The fact that 
| Hilliards is a typical Ohio farm com- 


munity with a good school system and 
is only 10 miles from Ohio State 
University has made it a convenient 
center for visitS-of foreign students. 


Follow This Plan 


As a result of considerable “cut and 
try” in showing these visitors how 
his department operates, as well as 
how Ohio farm families live, Boucher 
has some suggestions that may help 
vo-ag teachers or county agents who 


6. A visit to a typical American super- 
market gives these visitors an idea of how 
the final products from milk are packaged 
and marketed for the consumer. 


have foreign visitors. Some of these 
points are well worth using with any 
and all visitors, too. 

(1) Hold a planning session with 
the group to find out what their in- 
terests may be. 

(2) Develop a central theme for 


such a field trip or visit. 


(3) Secure the cooperation of others 
who can help in demonstrating and 
explaining their relationship to the 
farmer and to the family. Such people 
may include the county agent, SCS 
planner, manager of a cooperative, or 
the manager of a local business. 

(4) Spend a good part of the time 
out on the farms. It is much more 
difficult for foreign visitors to under- 
stand what they hear than what they 
see. 
(5) Provide an opportunity for for- 
eign visitors to see the farm home.— 
End 


* 


Salsbury Has New Drug 


A new multi-purpose feed additive 
called Polystat is being marketed by 
Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories, Charles 
City, Ia. Its benefits for chickens and 
turkeys include: Prevention of coc- 
cidiosis, large roundworms and tape- 
worms; stimulation of growth and im- 
provement of feed conversion; better 
coloring, pigmentation and feathering. 
Polystat also prevents hexamitiasis in 
turkeys. 

Intended to be used continuously in 
the feed, Polystat is actually a com- 
bination of ingredients which, when 
used alone, have been recognized pre- 
viously as being effective for growth 
stimulation or prevention of infection 
or both. It contains four drugs. 

Polystat is the result of efforts by 
Dr. Salsbury’s research workers to 
combine these various drugs so that 
maximum effectiveness can be ex- 
pected without harmful effects to the 
birds. It is believed that these ingre- 
dients working together have a broad- 
er spectrum than any working alone 
and will provide the bird with a more 
efficient physiological operation. 


* 


Use Chlorophyll Carefully 


Feeding large amounts of a chloro- 
phyll compound to animals may affect 
their offspring, according to research- 
ers of the College of Veterinary Medi- 
cine, University of Illinois. 

The researchers reached this con- 
clusion after recent tests at the college 
in which they fed two groups of rats 
diets with and without chlorophyll. 
The rats fed chlorophyll showed no 
obvious effects and bore the usual 
number of young. These young, how- 
ever, showed several abnormalties. 

Chlorophyll used in the tests was 
the same kind used in some commer- 
cial products and pet foods. How- 
ever, the level of chlorophyll in the 
tests was much higher than that found 
in pet foods. To date no toxic effects 
have been reported from the use of 
chlorophyll at the lower levels. 
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“Moly PUTS PROTEIN INTO PASTURES 


Pasture legumes need traces of molybdenum to fix nitrogen. 
Without moly, legumes are pale and stunted, and their pro- 
tein content is low. Grasses are starved for nitrogen too. 

Treating deficient soils with moly lets legume pastures 
put atmospheric nitrogen to work. Legumes grow dark and 
vigorous. Grasses thrive on the added soil nitrogen. Protein 
content rises sharply, and total pasture production may in- 
crease up to six times. 

Test moly on your problem pastures and legume stands. 
You can apply it in fertilizer mixtures, in sprays, or on seed. 
Write for our bulletin “Testing for Molybdenum Deficiency.” 
Department 42, Climax Molybdenum Company, 500 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 


Here’s where moly can improve 
pasture production 


States already reporting 
moly deficient 
solis (E. R. Purvis, 
Ag. Chemicals 11/54) 


+ = Deficiency 
suspected 


Moly is most likely to be needed east of 
the Great Plains, in the Pacific Northwest, 
and along the Gulf Coast. Moly deficien- 


learn why, first hand: 


A little moly in each 
ton of fertilizer is 
BIG crop insurance. 


This advertisement is printed in 


one shade of molybdenum or 
ange, a pigment widely used 
for its striking color and good 
coverage — ideal in paint for 


farm and field equipment. 


cies are most common on soils that are: 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 


Highly acid 

Heavily leached 

High in iron oxides 

High in manganese 

Heavily dressed with sulfates 
Heavily cropped 


MA 5-2 


MOLYBDENUM 
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Here are the junior showmen proving, before the judge’s 
critical eye, their ability to properly fit a sheep for showing 
purposes. This contest has proved a good demonstration to 
show the boys’ ability and also is a good crowd pleaser. 


At your Junior fair, a... 


Sheep Fitting Contest 
Proves Boys’ Ability 


By J. H. Lintner 
Department of Education 


Columbus, O. 


@ HAVE YOU ever tried a sheep 
blocking and trimming contest at 
your Junior Fair? 

The success of such a contest at the 
recent Ohio State Fair prompts the 
suggestion that you might like to try 
it at your fair next year. 

Such an event really tests the in- 
dividual showman’s own abilities, 
rather than the total abilities of his 
parents, teacher, neighbor, or a hired 
shepherd. It combines all of the ac- 
tion and change which appeals to a 
crowd without the dragginess of a 
showmanship contest or the difficulty 
of observing a shearing contest. 


Students Show Ability 


Best of all, it can be held on the last 
day of the fair when there is no other 
sheep judging and the sheep barn 
needs a feature to attract the fair goer 
to see the exhibits. 

The accompanying photograph 
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shows 18 young men and one young 
lady hard at work to demonstrate 
their ability in making average com- 
mercial medium wool lambs ready for 
presentation in the show ring. Rich- 
ard Scheifer, a Future Farmer from 
Bucyrus, O., won the trophy offered 
by the Ohio State Fair. Cash prizes 
and ribbons were awarded to 10th 
place. 


The lambs used in the contest were 
furnished by the fair management and 
had no previous fitting. Each con- 
testant provided all of the equipment 
and had 45 minutes to do all he could 
to improve the lambs appearance. 
This usually included trimming the 
feet, cleaning the fleece, blocking, and 
trimming. 

The time may be extended to one 
hour. It should be long enough for 
most of the contestants to do a credit- 
able job and yet not become weari- 
some to the crowd, the participants, 


or the sheep. To allow for any un- 
avoidable difference between sheep, 
the contestants drew numbers in ad- 
vance to determine the order of 
selecting their animals. 


Judges Watch Contestants 


During the contest the judge or 
judges circulated among the contest- 
ants to see how each went about his 
work and to determine the degree of 
improvement at the end of the contest. 

At the conclusion the judge used a 
portable microphone to explain the 
placings to each individual and to the 
audience. 


Ohio Introduces Contest 


The contest was introduced into 
Ohio several years ago by Ray Gate- 
wood, Caledonia, O., who sponsored 
an event for junior Corriedale ex- 
hibitors. Junior fair officials rec- 
ognized the value for all junior fair 
exhibitors in order to answer the re- 
peated query as to whether the boy 
or girl who won in the junior fair 
breeding classes did the work at home 
or whether the credit really belonged 
to someone else. 


Youngsters Like Contest 


The response of the junior exhib- 
itors exceeded expectations for the 
first year and the audience reaction 
was gratifying. The Ohio State Fair 
management was so impressed with 
the over-all value to the sheep show 
that they have asked that it be ex- 
panded next year. 


Event Open to All 


While this may easily be done by 
having separate classes for 4-H and 
FFA exhibitors, the junior fair man- 
agement prefers to keep this event 
open to all, regardless of organization, 
as long as he or she has exhibited a 
sheep in the junior fair. This pro- 
vides the one time during the week 
when family flocks and and teachers 
interest do not influence the com- 
petition. 


Individual Is Tested 


It is truly a test of the junior shep- 
herd as an individual rather than a 
rating of the product of his club or 
school project. 

With this in mind, the competition 
next year will include one class for 
exhibitors who have shown a cham- 
pion animal earlier in the junior fair 
and another for all of those who did 
not have a champion animal. This 
will occupy two hours. If the crowd 
desires, a championsl.ip event be- 
tween the winners of the two classes 
may be added in 1956.—End 
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From Airfields To Irrigation 
American agriculture will benefit from 
the development of an asphalt impreg- 
nated jute fabric which was evolved 
during the war for the construction of 
airfields in forward combat areas. The 
same principle is now being used in test- 
ing this material as an irrigation canal 
lining. If successful, it will greatly re- 
duce irrigation costs. This lining should 
reduce seepage substantially and be 
tough enough to resist puncture from 
animal hoofs as well as other impact. A 
complete report on these experiments will 
appear in a future Burlap Bulletin. 


Sampling the contents of a burlap bag is 
simple because small holes in the fabric 
close together of their own accord. 


Golden Nematode May Change 
Snow Fence Construction 


A new type of snow fence at about one 
third the cost of the conventional wooden 
snow fence is being tested to help con- 
trol the spread of Golden Nematode on 
Long Island. Potato farmers there have 
objected to erecting conventional snow 
fences from storage on their property 
fearing the Nematode will be transmitted 
to their fields. A new fence of burlap, 
cheap enough to be discarded after one 
season, is now under test. Handling and 
removal costs should be lower, too. The 
highway superintendent of a Long Island 
town which uses 50 miles of snow fences 
estimates that he could save $20,000 
annually by using such a disposable 
fence. Burlap snow fences should prove 
to be not only safer where soil contami- 
nation is a danger, but also more inex- 
pensive to erect and remove. 


and 
= handicrafters can 
now make beauti- 
ful and useful 
articles out of 
used burlap bags 
by simply follow- 
fee ing the directions 
= for dyeing found 
in this folder 
offered by Park & 
Tilford, Tintex 
Division, 485 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, N. Y. The folder has many sug- 
gestions for clothing and home fur- 
nishings that can be made and gives 
step-by-step directions. 


Farmer Co-Operatives Prefer Burlap 


Recent surveys among cooperative feed 
mills show a 5 to 1 preference for burlap 
versus any other type of container for 
feed. The cooperatives have found that 
farmers prefer burlap because of its 
re-use and re-sale value. Over 71% of 
the cooperatives polled reported they 
prefer burlap for packing feed and 57% 
reported they pack feed in burlap only. 


Saves Space. These stacks of dried beans 
in a Kansas City warehouse illustrate the 
fact that burlap bags can be stacked to 
any height without slipping, with a great 
saving of warehouse space. 


New Tobacco Shade Cloth 


Tobacco growers in the Connecticut 
valley who produce those fine leaves used 
for outer cigar wrappings may save thou- 
sands of dollars this year if a research 
project of the Burlap Council is success- 
ful. Shade-grown tobacco is now pro- 
tected by cotton cloth which lasts only 
one year, and growers have been looking 


ANY OF THIS MATERIAL MAY BE REPRODUCED WITHOUT PERMISSION 


for a more durable fabric which, by re- 
use would reduce costs. In cooperation 
ith the Imperial Agricultural Corpora- 
tion, the Burlap Council has been test- 
ing a burlap shade cloth. Untreated bur- 
lap deteriorates from mildew and ultra 
violet light. However, burlap is much 
stronger than cotton and when treated, 
retains this strength advantage. If weath- 
ering tests of burlap now standing in 
the field prove successful, it will get a 
trial for shade tents with the Spring 
tobacco planting. If burlap lives up to 
expectations it will withstand storm dam- 
age and give an extra year of service. 

Tobacco baling is another project in 
which the Imperial Agricultural Cor- 
poration engineers are cooperating with 
The Burlap Council. Shade-grown tobacco 
is now baled in Borneo mats imported 
from the Far East. If proved satisfactory, 
burlap will be more economical. 


High Speed Spinning Frame Lines in a 
Calcutta mill. Extensive modern mills, 
employing latest mass-production tech- 
niques, assure American consumers of a 
continuous supply of burlap. Today, 
85% of all the burlap used in this coun- 
try is manufactured in Calcutta mills. 


Attention Agricultural Leaders 


The Indian Jute Mills Association seeks to 
serve American agriculture through its tech- 
nical development program in this country. 
Conducted through the Burlap Council, this 
effort is supported by the Indian Jute Mills 
Association Research Institute in Calcutta and 
its full staff of scientific personne! with chem- 
ical, physical and biological laboratories. 


Put them to work on any of the projects you 
may be interested in where there is a possi- 
bility that burlap might increase efficiency 
or economy. Write to William A. Nugent, 
Vice President, The Buriap Council, 155 East 
44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Published by The Burlap Council of the Indian Jute Mills Association — 


East 44th Street, New York 17, N. ¥. 
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For BETTER 


in mixed 
direct spray OF 


DUST MIXERS: 


Tennessee's NU-M, NU-Z, NU- 
IRON and TRI-BASIC Copper 
Sulphate are especially suited to 
be used in preparing nutritional 
sprays and dust mixtures. 


617-629 Grant Building, Atlanta, Georgia 
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TEMMESSER CORPORATION 


To repair castings . 
Baste First- 
Then Weld 


@ A PIECE OF fabric sometimes is 
basted to hold it in position before 
it is sewed on the sewing machine. 
A farm shop operator can now use 
the same technique to weld intricately 
designed castings with the arc welder. 
Once again the arc welder becomes 
the farmers’ sewing machine. 

The following steps explain the pro- 
cedure used in welding a broken 
grain drill drive gear bracket. Cast- 
ings of this type must be welded to 
form the same shape as when new in 
order that the gears will mesh ac- 
curately. 


1. The broken grain drill casting is 
examined to determine how the broken 
parts should fit together. It is observed 
that the broken section is too thick to 
weld without shaping. When parts of 
this type are ground before welding, it is 
difficult to fit the parts together in the 
original shape. 


2. The two broken parts are fitted 
together to the original shape and tack 
welded to hold in place. Machineable 
type welding electrodes, suitable for 


'| welding gray or malleable cast iron are 


used to weld this farm machine casting. 

3. The cracked portion of the casting 
is grooved on the opposite side from 
where the tack welds were made. An 
electric right-angle portable sander buffer 
equipped with a quarter-inch semi- 


| 
{ car | | 
a Tennessee Corporation, the leading supplier of trace | : 
minerals to the nation’s growers, announces | 
additional products for improved plant nutrition: 
| -MANESE wU-IRON | 
(Manganovs oxide) | 
“3 For soil application, for use For correction of Chiorosis : 
sizer or for resulting from defici- 
dust appli- encies by SPray or dust 
cation. application to the plant. 
| 
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flexible disc grinding wheel is used for | 


this operation. A single pass with a | 


machineable type electrode is used to 
weld this side of the casting. 


4. The face side of the casting where 
the tack welds were made is then | 
grooved in preparation for welding. It is 
necessary to grind metal to remove the | 
surface layer left by the sand mold when | 
welding machine castings. Grinding is | 
continued until the groove is deep | 
enough to allow the weld metal which | 
has been placed on the opposite side to 
be observed. 

5. A single pass weld is made in the 
grooved out area to complete the weld. 
Castings of this type should not become 
overheated when welding with the 
machineable type electrode. Allow the 
casting to cool after each phase until it 
can be touched with the bare hand.— 
Harold Kugler, Kansas State College. 
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A New Harvester 


There is something new in the for- 
age harvester field. It is the King- 
Wyse Vertical Forage Harvester em- 
bodying a radically new principle. 

This harvester has been thru two 
years of field proven tests. With the 
addition of corn and the mower bar 
attachments, it will handle anything in 
the forage harvester line. No crop is 
too big, nor any third cutting of alfalfa 
too thin for this new machine. 

Full details and illustrated litera- 
ture can be had by writing to King- 
Wyse, Inc., Archbold, Ohio. 


with 20% Greater Forage 
Harvesting Capacity 


FOX—with at ome e building forage harvesters—now brings 
you its most efficient model. With it—because of its 6-foot mower bar 
(full 72 inches) you can mow, chop and load tons more grass silage 
every working day, without increasing tractor speed. 


If you've been harvesting 200 tons of grass silage a day—with the new 
FOX you can harvest 240 tons in no more time and with no more effort. 
Or, if you've harvested grass silage at the rate of 2 acres an hour, with 
the new FOX you can step that up to close to 24% acres. 


This new FOX has many other improvements to make forage harvesting 

CORN HARVESTING faster, easier, more economical. NEW AUGER FEEDER that pw//s forage 

UNIT—gives you a on to feed apron and centers it into feeding rolls without bunching; 

NEW EASY LIFTING MECHANISM adjusts quickly to convenience 

or of operator—finger-tip control; NEW SINGLE DRIVE MECHANISM 

i for all harvesting units. Speeds up attaching and detaching; NEW ONE- 
PIECE FEED APRON speeds flow of forage into feed rolls 


ALWAYS LOOK AT FOX FIRST BEFORE YOU BUY ANY FOR- 
AGE HARVESTER—MAKE IT YOUR BASIS OF COMPARISON. 


Note and com these FOX FEATURES: SAFE CYLINDER-TYPE CUT- 
TING MECHANISM mounted in a one-piece frame—gives a epee 
clean cut; cannot get out of line and stones cannot wreck. The safest 
cutting mechanism built. EXTRA-DUTY WELDED FRAME for added 
years of life; QUICK-CHANGE FEATURES that enable one man, in 10 
arvester. that quickly sharpens knives on the 

machine. These are but a few of the features that have made FOX the 
load 2 tons of dry hay standard of comparison. There are many more. As you examine the 
in 12 minutes. FOX part ee res you see it operate—you'll realize that “in a Fox 

you get MORE of everything.” 


SO—SEE YOUR FOX DEALER FIRST. Have him show you the many points 
of FOX su eynee We're certain you'll agree the NEW 1955 FOX 
FORAGE HARV TER is the greatest machine of its type ever built! 


FOX RIVER TRACTOR CO. 


The Pioneer of Modern Forage Harvesting 
2525 N. Rankin St. 


apeurton wisconsin 


FREE—“NEW WAYS TO MAKE MORE PROFIT FROM FORAGE" — 
An information packed, how-to-do-it booklet to help you slash labor costs 
and save more of the meat-making, milk-producing nutrients nature puts 
into grass, corn and sorghum crops. Send for your copy today. 


FREE BOOKLET 


4 
| FOX RIVER TRACTOR CO, Dept. 2525, Appleton, Wisconsin. ) 
i] 1 wont to make moré profits from my forage crops. Send me your new book on Forage i 
Harvesting 
Also, send detailed information on the New Fox t.wage Marvester 
Name 

Town. State 
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SHEARMASTER 


At the International Livestock Exposition, 
4-H’ers competed for shearing honors in the National 
contest sponsored by Sunbeam Corporation. It was 
a pleasing sight to see the manner in which the boys 
handled their sheep. They demonstrated that 
farm youth can do a fine job of shearing. 


Let’s keep these lads interested in sheep hy 

On most farms, for the investment and work 

required, sheep return the best profit. With the 
increased demand for wool products far exceeding 

the domestic supply, it is important that —s be 

increased shearing of 

youths. With larger and 

‘them, our supply of wool will more nearly, 

national needs. 


For information on visual aids, wall 
charts, special bulletins on shearing, 
write our Livestock Specialist. 


Sinbeam CORPORATION 


Dept. 10, 5600 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 50, Hl 


“Choice for quality the WORLD OVER" 


SPRAYERS: 


SPEEDEX SPRAY P PUMP 


Garden and tree © 


sprayer, Easy oper- 

ating, solid brass, 
double action pump. 
5 ft. finest quality 
spray hose with 


te 30 


imest knapeack sprayer made. Pu lever develope 
Pressure. Seam iess brass Brass vaives. 


Congressional committee proposes to . . . 


Expand 


@ HOW MUCH MONEY will you 
have for fishing when you close 
your official desk? 

Whether we are piscatorial en- 
thusiasts who delight in fashioning 
intricate lures or not, we all ask 
ourselves at one time or another 
what income we can expect after 
retirement. 

Fortunately, the more than 9,000 
state and county extension workers 
(cooperatively employed by the 
states and the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture) who participate in the 
Federal retirement system can use 
a simple basic formula to get that 
information to the last red penny. 


Figure Your Annuity 


For instance, if your salary is 
$5,000 or under, take one percent of 
the average annual basic salary for 
the five highest consecutive years, 
add $25, multiply by your years of 
cooperative Federal service, and 
there you have your annual annu- 
ity. Here’s an example: 


Years of service—28 


Average salary for 5 highest yrs......... $4,800 
One percent 48 


25 

13 
Multiply by years of service................ 28 
$2,044 


Those of you who earn over 
$5,000 can skip one step: Take one 
and one-half percent of the aver- 
age annual basic salary for the five 
highest consecutive years, multiply 
by the years of service, and there 
you are. For example: 


Years of service—32 

Average salary for 5 highest yrs......... $6,500 
One and one-half percent...................... 97.50 
Multiply by years of service................ 32 


Annual annuity $3,120 


It’s as easy as that. In neither 
case, however, can the annuity 
exceed 80 percent of the average 
salary for the five highest years. 

But that’s only a part of the pro- 
tection under Civil Service retire- 
ment. 

The present law provides for five 


Extension Retirement 


types of retirement: automatic and 
mandatory retirement at the age of 
70 with a minimum of 15 years of 
service; and optional retirements 
at the age of 60 with 30 years of 
service; at 62 with 15 years of serv- 
ice; and between the ages of 55 and 
60 with 30 years of service. The 
last age and service combination of 
optional retirement is at a reduced 
annuity. 

In addition, the law provides for 
disability retirement for any em- 
ployee who has completed five 
years of civilian service and who is 
totally disabled for useful and effi- 
cient service in the grade or class 
of position he holds, whether dis- 
ability occurs while on or off offi- 
cial duty. 


Participation Increases 


Today Federal retirement for co- 
operative extension workers is a 
bustling business. The number of 
state and county extension workers 
taking part is increasing rapidly, 
almost 1,300 more since January 1. 
All but a few states now make it 
mandatory for new employees to 
participate, and 46 states have 
either established payroll with- 
holdings or made other arrange- 
ments to send contributions of their 
state and county staff to the Fed- 
eral office. 

In 1952, Congress established a 
retirement committee for Federal 
workers, popularly known as the 
Kaplan Committee. It has re- 
viewed various retirement plans. 
In its report to Congress last May, 
the committee recommended sev- 
eral changes which indicate a bet- 
ter break for participants, and 
particularly for survivors. 


Propose Increased Benefits 


Under the recommendations of 
the Kaplan Committee, annuities 
would be increased on an average 
of eight percent after the age of 65. 
In addition, the wife or dependent 
husband of a retired employee, as 
the case may be, would also qualify 


ide 
SHEARING 
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ft. spray or fine 
fog mist. 
D. B. SMITH 
¥ 454 Main St., Utica 2, N.Y. \ 4 
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age 50 as now provided. They 
® 

dicate the thought being given to 

surance plan for Federal civilian | 

from coverage. The door has been 

Service Commission. 

can tell you about provisions of the 

swer any questions which may 

Federal Extension Service —End save growers of cucumbers, melons and squash countless dollars by practi- 
were severely stunted by weed competition before the fields could be cul- 
trol of a variety of annual weeds, is non-hazardous to humans, animals, 


for social security. Survivor pro- | 
tection would be liberalized to per- 
| 

would also become eligible for so- 
cial security at 65. Civil Service 
benefits for children would be re- 
placed by greater benefits under 
social security provisions. 

These, of course, are only recom- 

bremen Weed Killer 
retirement. 
Consider Insurance Plan 
employees. At present, coopera- me 
tively employed state and county ; 
left open, however, for considera- 
tion of your future participation in 

Most state extension services 
have designated staff members to 
Federal retirement system that give 
protection to you, your wife, and 
arise, and, in most cases, you'll find 
that you get the answers quicker 

cally eliminating hand weeding. 

One experiment revealed that cucurbit yields were actually doubled 
tivated and hoed, whereas treated rows were still not suffering ...two 
months after planting.” 
easy to apply, low in cost, and safe on recommended crops which now 
include asparagus. 


mit widows of employees to receive | 
annuities immediately instead of at | NEWS FRO NAUGATUCK 
mendations, but they serve to in- 
Before adjournment, Congress | $3 5 $ I 5 O 
enacted a low-cost group life in- saves to er acre 
extension workers are excluded 
the insurance plan by the Civil 
serve as retirement officers. They 
family. They will be glad to an- 
; from them than by writing to the Extensive field use proves that Naugatuck’s new herbicide, Alanap-!, can 
by a pre-emergence application of Alanap-1. “Plants in untreated rows 
As a pre- or post-emergence weed killer, Alanap-1 gives excellent con- 
Naugatuck Chemical 


=. is Division of United States Rubber Company 
7 - Se | Naugatuck. Connecticut US 
1 
producers of seed protectants, fungicides, miticides, insecticides, growth retard- 
lent agronomy organization of its kind in | ants, herbicides: Spergon, Phygon, Aramite, Synklor, MH, Alanap, Duraset. 


the United States and winner of a trophy 
and $100 presented by the American Plant 
Food Council. Willard H. Garman, Council 
agronomist, left, is shown presenting the 


Galen | LET NAUGATUCK HELP SOLVE YOUR PROBLEM — 


r 

Looking on is W. H. Pierre, head, depart- FILL IN COUPON FOR FAST ACTION — EXPERT ADVICE 
ment of agronomy, Iowa State College. | 


* | Weeds to control ? 
I can complain because rose bushes A 
have thorns or rejoice because thorn 
bushes have roses. It’s always how | 
you look at it. 


NAME 
ADDRESS CITY. STATE 
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Free Filmstrip and teaching aids kit on 


Livestock 


MARKET HOGS: 


Side-by-side photos 


CONTAINS: 1. run-cotor slide film with 


commentary on record. 2. Teacher’s lesson plan. 
3. Student quiz sheets. 4, Master grader. 


This full-color slide film, prepared in cooperation with 
authorities in the field and professional judges, can help 
you teach your students fundamentals of stock judging. 

The slides are photographs and outline drawings point- 
ing out the important features to consider in judging 
market quality of hogs, egg-production capacity of hens, 
and milk-producing capacity of cows. 

The film contains no advertising and is one you’ll want 
to add to your permanent film library. It can help your 
students win in the 1955 Pfizer hog, hen, and cow judging 
contest. Entry blanks are included which can be used as 
a class exercise, applying the principles learned in the 
film, or given to students to fill out at home. 


fight disease ... feed for profit 


WITH FEEDS CONTAINING 


GED *at high levels 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 


World’s largest producer of antibiotics 


Terramycin* Brand of Oxytetracycline 


Detailed closeups 


Also included: 


[ Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 


Outline charts 


Entry blanks for Pfizer’s 3rd annual 


, OFFICIAL ENTRY BLANK { 


3” ANNUAL 


$20,000 Livestock 
Judging Contest 


@ 201 prizes for Junior Entrants 

@ $4,830 in U. S. Savings Bonds 

e 9 all-expense trips to Chicago and 
1955 International Livestock Ex- 
position! 

@ Teachers eligible for 231 big cash 
prizes 

e@ 9 free trips in adult class! 


MAIL COUPON NOW TO RECEIVE YOUR KIT 


Agricultural Film Services, Dept. B-25 
630 Flushing Avenue 
Brooklyn 6, New York 


Please send me Free Livestock Judging Kit including entry 
blanks in the $20,000 Livestock Judging Contest. 


Name 


RR or Street, 
City, 
Please underline the kind of work you are doing: 


(0 Vo-Ag Teacher 00 Student [] County Agent 
(0 Club Leader Estimated Audience 


State 
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By Mei-Leu Foo 
Michigan State College 


@ HOW MANY WOMEN can effec- 

tively teach principles of farming, 
win the respect of 250 Michigan men, 
and be a successful cupid, too? There’s 
just one—Miss Hester Bradley, Rich- 
land, Mich. 

Miss Bradley is the only “lady” vo- 
cational agricultural teacher in the 
state. A check of available national 
records indicates that she may be the 
only one in the United States. 


At the annual conference of the 
vocational agricultural teachers held 
at Michigan State College, East Lan- 
sing, Hester stands out, but she never 
stands alone. She is surrounded by 
men—her fellow teachers who know 
her as a friend, as well as a highly- 
qualified, competent person in this 
“man’s field of endeavor.” 


Wins Respect of Men 


She has not always been regarded 
kindly by men in agricultural educa- 
tion. Graduated from Michigan State’s 
school of agriculture in 1923, she had 
to be content with teaching high 
school science. But 13 years ago, 
she got a chance to teach her first love 
—farming. With the war and the 
shortage of male teachers, she was 
needed, and indeed, jumped at the 
opportunity to teach vocational agri- 
culture in the high school at Bath, 
Mich. 


Miss Bradley counts 1954 as her 
31st year of teaching in Michigan. 
For the past eight years, she has been 
teacher of vocational agriculture in 
the Richland High School near Kal- 
amazoo, as well as school adviser for 
the Future Farmers of America. 


Students Win Honor 


Woman or not, she can hold her own 
teaching agriculture. Her ability has 
proved itself more than once. Nine 
of her students have been awarded 
State Farmer degrees, the highest 
rating offered on the state level to 
those enrolled as Future Farmers of 
America. 

All “her boys” plug for Miss Brad- 
ley. They contend she always is on 
hand to guide them in their projects 
and problems. She is not only in- 
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Miss Hester teaches vo-ag, but... 


‘Her Boys’ Love It! 


(The Cover Story) 


terested in their class work but also 
in their personal problems as well. 

One factor which makes Hester so 
popular, her colleagues say, is that 
her time and any of her possessions 
are always there for her youngsters. 
Students respect and love her. Her 
homeroom at noon time rivals the 
school cafeteria as youths take their 
lunches to her rcom so they can visit 
together. 


Miss Bradley prepares her students 
to enter farming as an occupation by 
planning schoolwork to fit their spe- 
cific needs. This includes both class- 
room and on-farm instruction. 


Girls Get Help, Too . 


She says she is not only interested 
in training boys for farming but also 
in helping girls to get adequate train- 
ing that will fit them for farm life. 
Her young men need wives who know 
how to be good farm partners, she 
declares. 


Typical of her talent as cupid, Miss 
Bradley insisted that one student use 
her car every time he dated his 
favorite girl. With a little counseling 
by Miss Hester, cupid’s arrow hit 
the center of the target. Miss Bradley 
was the principal guest at their wed- 
ding last year. 


Shares Home With Others 


Offering the refuge of her home to 
nine persons in the last eight years, 
“Aunt” Hester claims that the first 
family, a mother and two little girls 
who lived with her when she first 
taught in Richland, are like her own. 
She just returned from visiting them 
in California even though her friends 
there strongly urged her to retire 
and to stay with them on the coast. 

“It’s a real thrill to have been able 
to teach these past 31 years,” she 
says. “To have a hand in helping these 
young folks mold their lives is most 
satisfying. You can never tell how 
long your teachings will affect them, 
nor where your infiuence will end.” 


Her students respect her for her 
energy, wit, and genuine interest in 
them. They can be sure that she has 
given them honest guidance and the 
best of her knowledge . . . it’s her 
philosophy as a teacher.—End 


Hester 


HENRY HOFFA... 
A Michigan State Farmer, 1954. 


CARS 
JACK AND DOROTHY . 
They used car. 


RONALD EVERITT .. 
National FFA band member. 


Bradl 
radley 
and her boys 
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QUADRAMATIC CONTROL is a 
new Ferguson exclusive that lets 
you raise and lower implements, 
select draft and maintain a uni- 
form working depth, adjust the 
hydraulic system’s speed of re- 
sponse, hold implements rigidly 
at desired position—on the same 


quadrant, and with finger touch. 


DUAL-RANGE TRANSMISSION 
provides wide range of speeds— 
6 forward, 2 reverse—to allow 
you to fit the speed exactly to 
the work, whether transplant- 
ing, spraying or doing close 
cultivation in the 35’s “‘creeper”’ 
gear. Or plowing or discing in 
high-range first. Or driving 
along the highway at rapid 
transport speecis up to 14 mph. 


© 


NEW “2-STAGE” CLUTCHING con- 
trols both tractor transmission 
and PTO with a single pedal 
for operating such machines as 
the baler or forage harvester 
continuously, regardless of 
tractor starts and stops. Half- 
way down on pedal (you don’t 
have to guess, you can feel it) 
i transmission only 
while PTO continues to oper- 
ate. All the way down stops 
both transmission and PTO. 


VARIABLE-DRIVE PTO is not just 
ordinary live power take-off. 
With the PTO shift you select 
either the drive that’s in ratio 
to the ground speed of the 
tractor, for such jobs as raking, 
planting or fertilizing—or, the 
drive that’s in ratio to engine 
speed, for foraging, baling or 
other machine work, demand- 


NOW ... ONLY THE GREAT NEW 


FERGUSON 


GIVES YOU POSITIVE 4-WAY WORK CONTROL 


Take a good look at the first and only tractor ever 
to out-perform the famous Ferguson ‘30’. It’s the 
new Ferguson “35”, and it does out-perform any 
tractor in its field! 

It gives you far wider range of control, without 
ever leaving the new “Foam-Float” seat. 

It gives you more selective control, to throw weight 
and power where you need it, to zoom through tough 
jobs and tight spots, with power to spare. 

It gives you more benefits from the Ferguson Sys- 
tem, which more closely than ever couples implement 
and tractor into one responsive, flexible unit. 

But words are not enough. You must see and fee/ 
the features which make the Ferguson ‘‘35”’ the most 
versatile, working-est tractor you ever rode. Call your 
Ferguson Dealer. Arrange now for a demonstration! 


PLUS many more features 


Low rpm torque Recirculating 

dJumbo-size, Ball-Nut Steering 
14” x 2” brakes Compensating 

Both brake pedals Overload Release 


same side “Foam-Float” Seat 
Increased engine Safety Brake Latch 
power Also available, power 
Tractormeter spaced wheels 
Bubject to Federal, State and Loca! Regulations 
go years ahead 


GO FERGUSON 
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CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC.—THE MAKERS OF TERRAMYCIN°—ANNOUNCE A NEW NUTRITIONAL 
DISCOVERY OF FAR-REACHING IMPORTANCE TO POULTRY AND HOG PRODUCERS: 


Vigo County, Indiana.—A new 
growth-promoting substance dis— 


covered by Pfizer and called The 
Vigo Factor is acclaimed as the 
greatest feed development since 
Vitamin Bi2 and antibiotics. The 
Vigo Factor piles extra gains on 
top of the gains now possible with 
these well-known growth-promoting 
feed ingredients. In practical 
rations... 

increases rate of gain up to 20 

percent...improves feed effi- 

ciency up to 10 percent over 

and above best practical 

ration containing antibiotic 

and Vitamin Bio. 
When tested against all other 
presently known sources of uniden- 


tified growth factors, it produces 
a far greater gain than whey, fish 
meal, distillers solubles and any 
combination of these ingredients. 
It is, in the words of one nutri- 
tionist, "Just what the feed in- 
dustry has been looking for for 
years to help our customers lower 
their production costs." 


Not an antibiotic 


The Vigo Factor is not an anti- 
biotic. Antibiotics help to keep 
your birds and animals healthy and 
growing. You still need the Ter- 
ramycin, but with feeds containing 
The Vigo Factor in addition, you 
will get still additional gains— 
and more dollar return over your 
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FINDINGS 


The Vigo Factor has been under almost constant trials 
and evaluation for years at Pfizer's Agricultural Re- 
search and Development Farm and, more recently, at 
state university agricultural experiment stations. 
These tests have involved over 100 thousand chickens, 
turkeys and swine, all breeds and al! types of rations. 


TYPICAL RESULTS FROM HUNDREDS OF PRACTICAL FEEDING TESTS 


TOTAL FEED 
GAINS | EFFICIENCY 
WITH THE VIGO FACTOR 1536 Ibs. | 3.79 
WITHOUT THE VIGO FACTOR | 1336 Ibs. | 3.95 
IMPROVEMENT 15% 4% 
EXTRA GAINS WITH 


THE VIGO FACTOR 


IN HOGS 


TOTAL FEED 4 
GAINS | EFFICIENCY 

WITH THE VIGO FACTOR 3.10 2.10 

WITHOUT THE VIGO FACTOR | 2.80 211 

IMPROVEMENT 9.5% 3.5% : 


EXTRA GAINS WITH 
THE VIGO FACTOR 


IN BROILERS 


20 extra pounds of pork per hog 

Test after test shows, as does the one above, that 
The Vigo Factor produces extra gains up to 15 per- 
cent, with feed efficiency improved over a good prac- 
tical ration fortified with antibiotic and B,:. 


Broilers gained an extra %4 pound per bird 

These gains are in addition to the good gains made 
on a practical antibiotic and B,, fortified ration. In 
test after test, The Vigo Factor produced a more favor- 
able effect on growth than any other ingredient tested. 


feeding cost. 
Best news —— after four years of 
development and feeding trials in- 
volving more than 100,000 chick— 
ens, turkeys and swine — is that 
you'll be able to get feeds con- 
taining The Vigo Factor starting 
this spring. Pfizer plants are 
now geared up to produce a feed 
supplement containing it under 
the trade mark "Vigofac" to 
meet the demand of feed manufac=— 
turers. Ask your feed dealer 
when he will have feeds containing 
new Vigo Factor. 


The Vigo Factor is an exclusive development of 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn 6, New York 
Further information is available by writing to the Pfizer Company 


TOTAL FEED es: 
GAINS | EFFICIENCY 
WITH THE VIGO FACTOR 14.2 Ibs. 351 
WITHOUT THE VIGO FACTOR | 13.8 Ibs. 361 
IMPROVEMENT 29% 28% 
10 
EXTRA GAINS WITH 
THE VIGO FACTOR 


‘IN TURKEYS 


Turkeys gained 2.9 percent faster on less feed 
Turkey raisers can expect increased gains over a good 
basal ration containing antibiotic and B,,.. Feed effi- 


ciency is also greatly improved. 
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Seeding News 


from Century 


THE picture below shows a farmer seed- 
ing, covering and firming in one fast, 
profitable operation with the remarkable 
new Century-Roller method. Tests on 
small grain as well as grasses and legumes 
have proven that this new seeding method 
results in up to 50% saving in seed and 
boosts yields amazingly. The Century 
seeder mounts on most packers or rollers. 
Find out all about it by sending coupon 
below for 54 page manual on better seed- 
ing methods. 


big FREE offers 


@ 54 page manual on better seeding 
methods. 


@ Movies on better seeding methods 
(available on loan.) 


Send the coupon below, today! 


SS 


CENTURY 


Gentlemen: 

Please send a manual on better 
seeding methods. Also send your 
seeding movie for showing on 


Only $38 for a White! 


ys you can 

own this rug- 
ged, accurate and 
easy-to-read 
White Model 
8020, 10-power 
all-purpose Farm Level for fewer 
doMars than it would cost you for less 
accurate levels. And this price includes 
carrying case, hinged-leg tripod, 
plumb bob and three-section rod with 
metal target. Model 8020 features a 
214” long graduated spirit level, a 
4." diameter circle graduated in de 
grees and numbered in quadrants. 
Write for FREE booklet and name of 
nearest dealer. 


DAVID WHITE GOMPANY 
389 W. Court Street, Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin 
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THEY MAKE LONG-RANGE PLANS .. 
County Agent Bill Fowler (center, with sleeves rolled up) is their secretary. 


To promote extension programs .. . 


Plan for Action! 


@ MEAGHER COUNTY is proud of 
its Agricultural Planning Board. 
It was organized in 1937. 

To summarize Article I of the 
Board’s by-laws, its main purpose is 
to carry on a county-wide program 
which will improve agricultural con- 
ditions and make living on a farm 
desirable. 

The planning board originally had 
five members—three ranchers, a mer- 
chant and a civil engineer. This 
group gave E. P. Orcutt, first Meagher 
county agent, direction in setting up 
an extension program here. It has 
been a “going” concern ever since. 

Time and again the Board has sent 
its members to appear before the 
Legislature, Highway Commission, 
County Commissioners and other gov- 
erning bodies on matters vital to the 
welfare of Meagher county. Such 
meetings have generally brought posi- 
tive results. 


4-H Gets a Boost 


It has fostered the organization of 
Home Demonstration Clubs and 4-H 
Clubs. 

It was through the Planning Board 
that people of Meagher county became 
aware of the need of rodent and weed 
control districts. Urging from this 
group made such districts possible. 
Now weeds and rodents are a minor 
problem. 

In 1938-39 much of the Board’s 
work was in the realm of land use. 
Information was gathered on the pro- 
ductivity of the land, and its carrying 


.| capacity. Time was spent listing the 


livestock which should be carried on 
minimum sized units, the investment 
necessary, the labor requirements and 
the returns which could be expected. 

Basic information for this came 


from the 1937 Western Range Survey, 
ownership overlays, and tax data 
which was made into a plat book. 

The Planning Board, in 1939, was 
responsible for the organization of the 
Meagher County Livestock Associa- 
tion. Today it is the only county- 
wide organization of ranchers in 
Meagher county. 

Minutes of the Planning Board from 
1940-46 show that the group gathered 
extensive information on the costs of 
rural electrification projects in the 
county. Data was gathered from the 
Rural Electrification Administration 
and private companies. Today elec- 
tricity supplied either by the REA or 
a private company serves all com- 
munities. 

During World War II the Planning 
Board held joint meetings with the 
Selective Service Board and the 
USDA War Board to make recom- 
mendations concerning wages, labor, 
and production goals. 


Fosters Fire Prevention 


Today Meagher county has a group 
of trained fire guards in every com- 
munity with hand tools readily avail- 
able. The development of the fire 
fighting organization can be traced to 
efforts of the Planning Boards. 

Plans for and petitions to build a 
Court House was a group effort of the 
Planning Board in 1948. Today there 
is a three story stucco Court House 
on Main Street. 

The rebuilding of the stock yards 
at White Sulphur Springs is another 
community project which was de- 
veloped as an effort of the Planning 
Board. 


Rural telephones in Meagher county 
have come into being largely through 
the efforts of the Planning Board. 
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During 1953, Meagher county lands 
were reclassified. The need for this 
was first recognized by the Planning 
Board in 1951. 


Work Toward A Hospital 


Development of the White Sulphur 
Springs can be traced to the rural 
health committee of the Planning 
Board 


Its 1954 program included: Creation 
of a modified-certified Bang’s free 
area; work toward a hospital district; 
and a vocational education course in 
the local schools. 


Ag Leaders Are Members 


Today membership of the Plannin 
Board includes a chairman, vice 
chairman, the county agent who acts 
as secretary, the president of the 
Meagher County Livestock Associa- 
tion, the county commissioners, presi- 
dents of the home demonstration and 
4-H club council, fair board chairman, 
the librarian, high school superinten- 
dent, chairman of the ASC committee, 
state legislators, and the forest ranger. 
Other people are asked to the meet- 
ings as occasion warrants. 

Board members believe in planning, 
and they have always been willing to 
give their time and effort to this work. 


Meetings of the Meagher County 
Planning Board are held semi-an- 
nually. At these meetings problems of 
general interest to the county are dis- 
cussed and recommendations are made 
to cope with those problems. A re- 
view of the county extension program 
is given and the Planning Board 
makes recommendations for the new 
one. 

There is none of this “What shall I 
do” business with the Meagher County 
Agricultural Planning Board. The 
Board gathers the facts, makes the 
decisions, and supports the county 
agent in carrying it out.—End 
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Ground Sprays vs. Mice 


One of the primary problems of all 
fruit growers is orchard mice. 

In tests conducted at Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, it appears that ground 
sprays of insecticides might solve this 
problem. Tests have shown that 
endrin and dieldrin, and organic 
chlorine compounds, have _ totally 
eliminated pine-mouse activity over 
sizeable areas. Endrin has shown the 
only consistent total effect. 

Ground-sprayed rodenticides are 
probably effective only when they 


reach the trail systems and feed of the 
pests. Users need to know well the 
typical pattern of trail distribution 
under and near trees. 

Tests also indicate that the ground 
cover must be thinner than is usually 
found, or the spray rate increased. 


* 


Siew 


The Ford Motor Company has a new 4-H 
motion picture: “The Town that Came 
Back.” The first print of this picture was 
given to Secretary of Agriculture, Ezra 
Taft Benson. 4-H member Darrel! Hoar, 
Provo, S.D., presented the film to the Sec- 
retary at the recent National 4-H Club 
Congress in Chicago. Youths attending the 
Congress saw a special preview of the film. 


YOU GET BETTER, MORE 
EFFECTIVE MASTITIS 
CONTROL WITH— 


TRIBIOTIC 


OINTMENT 


Penicillin-Dihydrostreptomycin-Bacitracin 


EXcLusIVE SPREADING BASE in TRIBIOTIC 
Ointment rapidly spreads the medication 
throughout the infected quarter. Note the 
great difference in spreading action at left. 


e Remember! There is no substitute for 
Trisiotic Ointment. It has no equal for... 


e Rapid spread 

e Wide germ-killing range 
e Effective action 

e Safety 

e Economy of treatment 
a e Ease of administration 


SUPPLIED: Single-dose tubes, each containing 100,000 
units procaine penicillin G, 50 mg. dihydrostrepto- 
mycin base as sulfate and 5000 units bacitracin. 
AVAILABLE FROM YOUR DRUGGIST OR OTHER 
ANIMAL HEALTH PRODUCTS SUPPLIER 
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Farmer—County Agent Program 


By Cal Orr 


Information Services 
Michigan State College 


@ WHAT'S THE BEST way to make 
people more grassland conscious? 

And what’s the best way to answer 
their questions, once the “more grass” 
idea comes into fashion? 

Michigan State College specialists 
think they found a good substantial 
answer in a series of summer Grass 
Days followed by Winter Grass In- 
stitutes. 

The Grass Days became an institu- 
tion in themselves. They were held 
for seven years and discontinued last 
year after filling their purpose. 


Farmers Attend Institutes 


The Winter Grass Institutes, held 
for two years, were an aftermath of 
the Grass Days, which were a demon- 
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winter grass institutes— 
they “click” with farmers 


strational affair—plot comparisons, 
fertility displays, machinery exhibits, 
and demonstrations. They were held 
on a district basis and proved popular 
—attendance was as high as 4,000 
people. 


The county committees who planned 
the Grass Days were the main spark- 
plugs of the Winter Institutes in many 
cases. The committee members, made 
up of local farmers and the county 
agricultural agent, knew what they 
wanted in a follow-up winter meeting. 

Since the winter meetings were 
based well on what farmers wanted, 
they came loaded with questions. 
These queries were anticipated, so 
specialists who spoke at the sessions 
were limited to about 30 minutes; an- 
other five minutes was devoted to 
questions and answers. 


The programs started at 9:30 a.m. 
with a movie dealing with grass. The 
MSC Grass Days committee furnished 
this. Following this was a talk on 


MAKE YOUR OWN ANALYS/s ~ 


TASTE IT — SOUR BOT NOT ATT 


INTEREST IS HIGH ... 
Silage judging contest helps. 


soil management for higher forage 
yields by a member of the soil science 
department. Then these topics fol- 
lowed: “Managing Forage Crops for 
High Quality,” by the farm crops de- 
partment; “Harvesting and Storing 
Forage for High Quality,” by the ag 
engineering department; ‘Feeding 
Forages for Greater Profit,” by the 
dairy and animal husbandry depart- 
ments. 

Then there was a round table dis- 
cussion with local farmers at the table. 
The county agricultural agent mod- 
erated the discussion. 

All the speakers were asked to 
make as full use of visual aids (as 
necessary )—charts, models, samples, 
flannel graphs, etc. 


Ladies Serve Lunch 


Since these meetings were all-day 
affairs, a lunch was provided. Local 
women’s groups cooperated. The com- 
mittee felt that the lunch helped 
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OUT-VYIELD4 ? 


A new method of seed and fertilizer placement 
is now available to farmers who are aware of 
the limitations'and imperfections in grain drills 
which have remained unchanged for many 
years. 

The new ALL-CROP Drill —a product of 
Allis-Chalmers, and the world’s first quick- 
hitch, tractor-mounted drill—brings new 
speed, new accuracy, new performance to the 
seeding and fertilizing of grain, grass and leg- 
ume crops. 

Seed and fertilizer are accurately metered a 
new way... in twin bands side by side... 
faster . . . at uniform depth. Seedlings are side- 
nourished . . . protected from fertilizer burn. 


This not only saves costly seed, but produc- 
es stronger stands . . . quicker catches of grass 
and legumes with grain. 

The ALL-CROP Drill fertilizes and plants 
grain, grass, and legume seed . . . separately, 
or all in one operation. Can also be used as a 
fertilizer spreader alone. 

With handy SNAP-COUPLER mounting 
and. time-saving hydraulic lift, the economy 
and operating advantages of fully-mounted 
equipment come to the grain field . . . in the 
form of better stands, faster growth, higher 
yields! Here is another history-making contri- 
bution to better farming by Allis-Chalmers. 


ALL-CROP and SNAP-COUPLER are Allis-Chalmers trademarks. 


Ingenious Allis-Chalmers Micro-Feed accurately meters the 
1... spaces kernels evenly in the row . . . at faster speeds. 
Positive Force-Flo system drills or broadcasts fertilizer evenly. 


RACTOR DIVISION . MILWAUKEE 1, U.S. A. 


Dotted lines show how new Torsion-Spring design maintains 
uniform seeding depth in uneven ground. New “bellows-type” 
spouts allow far greater flexibility. Grass seed is broadcast or 
band-seeded. 


TRACTOR - MOUNTED 


ALL-CROP Drill 


FOR WD-45, WD, OR CA TRACTORS 
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Hidden 
Enemies... 


a helpful film on 
soil insect control 


An educational film depict- 
ing the destruction of corn 
by rootworms and other soil 
insects and how they can be 
controlled. 

It shows an actual field 
operation at the Howard 
Waters Farm, Danville, lowa. 


Available for showing, from’ 
our film library . . . to Vo-Ag 
Teachers, County Agents, 
Formulators and Dealers. 
Write for the loan of a free 
print (and specify an alternate 
date please!) Shell Film Li- 
brary, 624 South Michigan 
Boulevard, Chicago 5, Illinois. 


SHELL CHEMICAL 


CORPORATION 
Agricultural Chemicals Division 
Manufacturers of 
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maintain attendance in the afternoon. 
Besides the speeches there were 
many kinds of educational exhibits— 
with grass as the main theme, of 
course. One of the most popular ex- 
hibits was the display of grass silage 
and hay samples brought in by local 
farmers. The county agent promoted 
this and provided fruit baskets or 
cardboard cartons for the exhibits. 


Farmers Judge Hay 


During the noon hour, farmers were 
given cards for use in judging the 
quality of the silage and hay. At the 
end of the speaking session, the col- 
lege specialist showed how he had 
placed the exhibits. That brought 
lively discussion on the merits and 
demerits of how to put up silage. 

The county committee provided 
modest prizes for winners of the judg- 
ing contest. 

How was the College Grass Day 
committee organized? 

Headed by Extension Soilsman Ed 
Longnecker during the past year, the 
group was divided into subcommittees. 
One group selected the film to be used 
and was responsible for getting the 
projection equipment and public ad- 
dress system. 


County Agent Is Key Man 


Another subgroup selected the 
colored slides that showed grassland 
practices. These were placed in an 
automatic slide projector at the meet- 
ing. Another subcommittee selected 
other displays. 

There was close liason between the 
college committee and the county 
agricultural agent heading the local 
committee. That means many letters 
and conferences during the prepa- 
ration for the meetings. 

As soon as the dates were sched- 
uled, the chairman issued a memo 


showing the dates, the daily program, 
the responsibilities of the college and 
county committees and what the re- 
quirements were for a meeting place. 


Agents Release Information 


Publicity written by the Information 
Services staff at the college was re- 
leased through the county agricultural 
agents. The news releases covered 
more than the fact that meets were to 
be held; a month to six weeks before 
the event the campaign started with a 
planned series of releases. The in- 
formation covered the speakers who 


The difference between a convic- 
tion and a prejudice is that you 
can explain a conviction without 
getting angry. 


were to appear as well as emphasis on 
the importance of grass, its manage- 
ment and use. 

The county agricultural agents used 
the information in their newspapers, 
on their radio programs and in their 
telecasts. That was besides the fre- 
quent plugs on radio news programs. 

The state committee also made sug- 
gestions on meeting facilities to the 
county committees through the county 
agent. 


Provide Meeting Room 


The local committee provided a 
heated meeting place for the session 
—a 4-H club building, a highway de- 
partment garage, a large hall—a place 
large enough to accommodate displays 
and exhibits as well as several hun- 
dred people. 

That much room was needed be- 
cause the meetings were popular, and 
many farmers attended.—End 


A trench silo what am! In Kern 


county, California, this one will hold 200 tons, and is 
paper lined. In the picture, a Caterpillar tractor is shown compacting the silage. To 
each 20 tons of corn silage, water and 100 pounds of sugar are added. 
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They keep 
stacking up! 


And farm profits stack up better, too! 
...that’s what Tim Pierce of Creston, IIl. 
concludes. Mr. Pierce put up the pole barn 
shown above on his West Woodlawn 
Farms—which comprise 960 acres in rich 
De Kalb County. He has 350 head of some 
of the best pure bred Angus cattle in the 
U. S., and he says: “I wouldn’t have any- 
thing but Reynolds Lifetime Aluminum. 
My barn stays cooler in hot weather, 
warmer in winter. That means more 
comfortable animals—better gains and 
more profits all round. This barn is easy 
to clean—no upkeep. Reynolds Lifetime 
Aluminum really does a job!” 

Add up what this farmer says. More com- 
fort for animals because of aluminum's 
heat .reflection—hence more profit. Less 
upkeep, still more profits. Then get your 
plans and build with extra-strong Reynolds 
Lifetime Aluminum. See your dealer. 
Reynolds Metals Company, Building 
Products Division, Louisville 1, Kentucky. 


SEE “MISTER PEEPERS,” storring Wolly Cox, Sundays, NBC-TV Network. |__"Midvett Pion Service 


... Success stories of building with 


REYNOLDS ALUMINUM 


With Reynolds new 48” wide 
Corrugated, the roofing and 
siding for this 52’ x60’ barn takes 
just 158 sheets instead of 307. 


FARM 


INSTITUTE 


ease | Choose from 20 Advanced Building Plans 
ae a prepared by Reynolds Farm Institute. 


REYNOLDS FARM INSTITUTE, P. O. Box 1800, Lovisville 1, Ky. 2013 


1 enclose $. for plans of buildings checked. | 
C) Please send FREE literature on buildings checked. | 
(1 52’ x 60’ Pole Barn $1.00 ©) Sectional 4-Pen Farrowing | 
26’ x 60’ Machinery Center 1.00 Pate Caste Shed | 
30’ x 32’ Corn-Crib ‘ 
8’ Range 20’ x 60’ Pole Lean-To 1.00 | 
Shelter 25 Shaded Self-Feeder 2 
26’ x 60’ Pole Cattle Shed 1.00 Utility 
1,500-bird Pole Laying 
0 House (expandible) 1.00 (1 Complete Dairy Unit 1.00 | 
(C 10,000-bird Pole Broiler C) Pole Lumber Sheds 1.00 | 
House (expandible) 1.00 *L-Shaped Cattle Shed 60 
(0 14’ x 20’ Portable Hog or ( *Double Corn-Crib a5 
Sheep Shelter .25 00 *Corn-Crib and Granary 45 | 
16’ x 20’ Cattle Shelter *Two-Car Garage 15 
NAME | 
ADDRESS. 
| CITY. STATE__ | 
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Veteran Agent Retires 
Fred W. Myer, veteran Penn- 
sylvania county agent, has re- 
tired after 33 years of service. 


Fred W. Myer, Sunbury, Pa., coun- 
ty agent of Northumberland county 
since July 15, 1925, retired August 31. 
Leonard G. Yearick, associate county 
agent, Luzerne county, has been 
named as his successor. 

A native of Milford, Pike county, 
Pa., Myer was graduated from Penn- 
sylvania State University with a de- 
gree in agriculture in 1918. He served 
the following year with the U. S. 
Army in France as a member of the 
311th Machine Gun Battalion, 79th 
Division. 

He was appointed assistant county 
agent in Northumberland February 1, 
1921, and four years later was made 


Leonard G, Yearick 


Fred W. Myer 


agent. Fruit and poultry have high- 
lighted his work in the general farm- 
ing program of the county. 

Myer’s principal hobby is archery. 
He has bagged deer with his bow and 
arrow with which he has hunted for 
15 years. He makes his own equip- 
ment. 

Announcement of Yearick’s ap- 
pointment in Northumberland county 
was made by Dr. Milton S. Eisen- 
hower, president, Pennsylvania State 
University. 

At Penn State, where he graduated 
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in 1942, Yearick majored in soils and 
crops. During his senior year, he 
made soil surveys for the University. 
A year later he did similar work for 
the University of Tennessee in that 
state. In his thesis for a graduate 
degree at Penn State, he reported on 
glaciated soils of agricultural signifi- 
cence in northern Pennsylvania. 

During World War II he served for 
three years with the U. S. Army Air 
Force in the Southwest Pacific as op- 
erations dispatcher for the 12th Air- 
drome Squadron of the 13th Airforce 
Fighter Command. 

In college he was a member of the 
grain judging team, the Clover Club, 
Ag Student Council, and the Pershing 
Rifles, a military society. He is a 
member of Gamma Sigma Delta, 
honorary agricultural fraternity. 

In Luzerne county, where he has 
been stationed since February 1, 1949, 
Yearick has been active in all phases 
of the extension program with County 
Agent J. D. Hutchison. An outdoor en- 
thusiast, he has a number of hobbies, 
including hunting, with 10 deer to his 
credit. He has a collection of arms 
and ammunition, makes costume 
jewelry, and does woodwork refinish- 
ing. 


Do You Have My Coat? 


Still missing: One topcoat be- 
longing to a Massachusetts coun- 
ty agent. 


Calton Cartwright, Hathorne, Mass., 
reports he still has not found his 
top coat that disappeared at the meet- 
ing in Salt Lake City. Anyone who 
attended the meeting who accidently 
picked up the wrong top coat might 
wish to get in touch with Cartwright 
to see if you have his. 


Idaho Elects Officers 


Idaho county agents have 
elected Loren Kambitsch as their 
1955 president. 


Idaho county agents gathered at the 
University of Idaho for their an- 
nual conference. The conference was 
focused around program making, in- 
formation, and public relations. 

Recognition was given the county 
agents association by Dr. B. R. Theo- 
philus, acting president, University of 
Idaho, and Dr. Don Marshall, acting 
dean of the College of Agriculture. 


New officers elected are Loren 
Kambitsch, president, St. Maries, 
Benewah county; Robert E. Higgins, 
vice president, Idaho Falls, Bonneville 
county; and Gilbert Matsen, secre- 
tary-treasurer, Payette, Payette coun- 
ty. New directors from each district 
are: J. L. Graves, county agent, 
Bonners Ferry, Bounday county; 
Homer Futter, assistant county agent, 
Grangeville, Idaho county; Frank 
Hackler, county agent, Weiser, Wash- 
ington county; James S. Wheeler, 
county agent, Hailey, Blaine county; 
Robert Kerns, county agent, Paris, 
Bear Lake county; and Aaron York, 
county agent, Arco, Butte county. 

Frank Hackler was named chairman 
of the Idaho Information and Publicity 
Committee. 


Pennsylvania Elects Ross 


William A. Ross will head the 
Pennsylvania County Agents’ 
Association for 1955. 


William A. Ross, county agent, 
Smethport, McKean county, Pa., was 
elected president of the Pennsylvania 
County Agents’ Association for 1955 at 
their annual meeting December 14. 
He succeeds J. D. Hutchinson, Wilkes- 
Barre. 

Ross moved up from secretary, a 
position to which John B. McCool, 


W. A. Ross, Smethport (center), was elect- 
ed president of the Pennsylvania County 
Agents’ Association. (L to r) Phil Sellers, 
Butler, director; J. B. McCool, Lock Haven, 
secretary; Ross; S. G. Ellenberger, Allen- 
town, director, and W. 0. Mitchell, Clear- 
field, vice-president. 


Lock Haven, Clinton county was 
named. William O. Mitchell, Clear- 
field, was made vice president to suc- 
ceed McCool. 

Phil Sellers, Butler, associate Butler 
county agent, and S. Glenn Ellen- 
berger, Allentown, Lehigh county, 
were named directors to succeed 
Frank S. Zettle, Gettysburg, Adams 
county, and H. S. Sloat, associate 
agent, Lancaster county. 


More County Agent 
News on page 53 
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“Potato sales went up 32% 
Apple sales went up 34% 
Orange sales went up 52%’’ 


That’s the experience of but one of 
many big supermarkets . .. after mer- 
chandising fruit and vegetables pack- 
aged in film made of Bake.iTE Poly- 
ethylene. 

A very important point for growers 
and shippers to remember is that 
packaging in polyethylene bags dras- 
tically cuts waste at the retail level. 
Premium prices at the grower level 
are better protected. 

A second and just as important 
advantage is the ability to create 
brand identity at the grower level. 
It has been well indicated that re- 
tailers, even though they do their 


own pre-packaging today, would 
prefer to buy produce already pack- 
aged in polyethylene (and obviously 
at a higher unit price than growers 
receive for bulk shipments). 

Throughout the country, there are 
suppliers of packaging bags made of 
film produced from BakE.ITE Poly- 
ethylene. See your own local sup- 
plier and get the facts right now. 
And remember, when you specify 
film made of BakELITE Polyethylene, 
you know the resins used are of uni- 
form high quality assured by Bakelite 
Company, largest producer of poly- 

, ethylene. 


SPECIFY 
FILM 
MADE OF 


BAKELITE 


TRADE-MARK 


Polyethylene Plastic 


BAKELITE COMPANY, A Dicision of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation [qj 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
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LOOK HOW MUCH it pays to package in film made of BAKELITE Polyethylene 
t 
: Z = 3 
: Data supplied by The Dobeckmun Co., Cleveland, Ohio, . 
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Visual 
Aids 
. . » Successfully 


By Gerald R. McKay 
University of Minnesota 


@ COMPETITION IS KEEN for 

your audience today. One of the 
tools used by individuals and groups 
to obtain and hold the interest of farm 
people is visual aids. 

You, too, use this tool daily. And 
many times, the successful use of this 
tool depends on a number of small 
points. 

To help you get the greatest benefit 
from visual aids, here are some sug- 
gestions that might be of help to you. 


Spare Lamp: A Must 


Always carry a spare lamp in your 
projector case. Whether you have a 
slide, a motion picture or an opaque 
projector, you should have a spare 
lamp with you. Nothing is more em- 
barrassing than to have to stop in the 
middle of a program because of a 
burned out lamp. Frequently you 
can predict when a lamp is likely to go 
if you watch its condition and know 
how long it has been used. 


A combination of slide storage facilities 
like this is very effective. The drawers 
enable slides to be filed by sets for use in 
certain subject matter fields while the 
large sliding panels can be used for quick- 
viewing of miscellaneous slides. Either 
system alone does not provide the flexi- 
bility of the combination. They are priced 
within the budgets of most county offices. 
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Know Your Filmstrips 


There has always been considerable 
confusion regarding terminology used 
in describing filmstrips. This fre- 
quently becomes embarrassing if the 
projector will not accommodate the 
filmstrip which is to be shown. 


| 


| 


This is the way a single frame film- 
strip looks. The picture is across the 
film which means that the filmstrip 


must go through your projector from 
top to bottom. 


J 


|= 

This is the way a double frame film- 
strip looks. The picture is printed 
lengthwise on the film. In this case, 
the filmstrip must go through your 
projector from right to left. The pic- 
ture in double frame filmstrips is twice 
as large as in single frame strips. This 
makes it possible to cut up these film- 
strips and mount each frame as a slide 


which will be the same size as common 
2 x 2 slides. 


Use Aerial Photos 


If you want to show field erosion, 
farmstead layout, or shelter-belt con- 
struction, there’s nothing like an aerial 
photograph to do it. Aerial pictures 
aren’t difficult to take if a few simple 
suggestions are followed. 


1. The best plane to use is a cub or 
some other slow moving plane in 
which one side or a large window can 
be opened. 


2. A shutter speed of 1/200 second 
or faster should be used. The camera 


can be focused on infinity. 

3. A light yellow filter such as K-2 
which will tend to cut through haze 
puts life in your pictures. 

4. Take your pictures when the sun 
is not directly overhead. The best 
time is when the sun is 25° or more 
away from vertical. 


The stereo viewer, an old device called 
back into use during the past few years, 
offers possibilities in the new extension 
farm unit approach. While stereo slides 
can be used with fairly large audiences, 
they are very effective and perhaps most 
easily used with an individual or family. 


For Slides on TV 
Use Aluminum Screen 


Color slides can be used effectively 
in television programs without pro- 
jecting them directly into the TV 
camera as is usually done. With the 
usual technique, the slide is projected 
in a separate room and the person 
talking cannot point to or be shown 
with the slide. This is a definite 
handicap. 

However, if the slide is put in a 1000 
watt projector focused on an alumi- 
num screen in the regular studio, the 
image can be picked up with the 
studio TV camera. 

This enables the performer to point 
out features shown on the slide and to 
become a part of the presentation 
himself. Very few changes in the 
normal room lighting will be neces- 
sary.—End 

* 


Spread Lime in Winter 


It’s all right to spread lime on 
frozen ground or on top of a light 
coating of snow, according to the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. There’s little 
danger of losing the lime later in run- 
off. 

Finely pulverized limestone isn’t 
soluble in water. It only becomes 
available when it reacts with soil 
acids. As the lime gets mixed with 
the soil next spring, it will dissolve 
and neutralize the soil acidity. 

*Putting lime on top of deep snow 
may not work too well. There is 
danger of actual washing or erosion 
if the snow melts in a hurry. 
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The best in 16mm. Sound-Movie Projection... 
Now 10 ways better! 


1. SPEEDIER SETUPS 
Attached, hinged reel arms speed 
Projector setups and takedowns; pre- 
vent damage to drive belts. 


2. SURER SETUPS 
Handy “knee-action” rewind lever 
guards against threading projector in 
rewind position. 


3. SMOOTHER FILM TRAVEL 
Film gate with precisely adjusted 
“floating pressure” provides optimum 
film-handling characteristics. 


4. EXTRA FILM PROTECTION 
Shock-damping, pivoted roller pro- 
tects film from take-up stress... elimi- 
nates friction-cavsed wear. 


5. FASTER THREADING 
Built-in loop former speeds up thread- 
ing. Also lets you restore “lost loops” 
without stopping. 


6. EXTRA SAFEGUARD 
Fuse system conveniently located at 
rear of lamphouse provides addi- 
tional amplifier protection. 


7. LOWER MAINTENANCE COSTS 
Access port to governor makes peri- 
odic governor “overhaul” a fast, sim- 
ple adjustment. 


8. SIMPLER CENTERING 
Improved elevation mechanism with 
push-button release provides faster, 
steadier, surer centering. 


9. EASIER ADJUSTMENTS 
Release button makes belt changes 
fast and easy. Handier access to ex- 
citer and projection lamps, too. 


10, ADDITIONAL RUGGEDNESS 
Entire main mechanism is now a single 
casting. Extra ruggedness for the most 
durable of all 16mm. sound projectors! 


KODASCOPE PAGEANT SOUND PROJECTORS 


AND... only Pageants offer all the following 

top-important projector features 
Permanent pre-lubrication eliminates under- or over-oiling, major 
cause of projector breakdowns. Fidelity Control enables you to 
get the most from any 16mm. optical-sound track. Built-in field- 
sharpening element provides super-sharp pictures over the entire 
screen area. Nylon gearing, low-speed gear operation, and a sim- 
plified mechanism make Pageants quiet as a whisper. True-rated 
amplifiers of either 7- or 15-watt output give you top-quality 
sound reproduction. And in “Plus-40” models, a super-brilliant 
shutter throws 40% more light to make your pictures extra 
bright in hard-to-darken rooms. 

Ask your Kodak Audio-Visual Dealer to show you the new 

Pageant models. Or just mail the coupon for a brand-new color 
catalog of all Kodascope Pageant Sound Projectors. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 2-113 
Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Please send name of nearest Kodak Audio-Visual Dealer and a free copy 
of your new catalog of Kodascope Pageant Sound Projectors. 


ORGANIZATION 
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UNIVERSITY TESTED 
Universally Approved 


FOR SAFETY © 
AND FLAVOR! 


ir Only the 


 GAFGARO 
PRES-VAC 
Milk and Cream 
| PASTEURIZER 


assures completely 

L safe milk with natural 
flavor. This has been 

MODEL P-3000 proved by phosphatase and 


to.b. factory $3758 | scientific tests wate 


the Dairy Technology > 
ratories of a prominent uni- 
ve 9 versity. 


The SAFGARD'S faster pressurized heating 
and complete a//l-over water bath thoroughly 
destroy all harmful bacteria. Vacuum-sealed 
cooling keeps in all the natural flavors and 
health-giving vitamins. One year guarantee. 
Ask your dealer for the SAFGARD Pas- 


teurizer. For FREE descriptive circular write 
Dept. 2-BFM 


co 


MELROSE PARK, ILLINOIS 


Keep Crop Destroyers 
ON THE RUN! 


The Original 
CAW-CAW 
Firecracker 


FUSE ROPE 


Protects All a Against 
Bird and Animal Damage 


This specially twisted low-cost fuse rope 
explodes firecrackers or cherry bombs at 
timed intervals in fields. Slow burning— 
4 ft. burns approx, 6 to 8 hours. Available 
at your supplies dealer, or write for prices 
and details to Dept. BFM-2, J. E. Fricke 
Co., 40 N. Front St., Phila 6, Pa. 


Efficient feeding programs for all 
livestock and poultry that produce 
“Quolity Results at Low Cost”. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLETS AND CIRCULARS 


HALES & HUNTER CO. 
141 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4 
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Ready—the boys were 
Aim—for good leaders 
Fire—with training schools 


By Carl M. Humphrey 


Director, Agricultural Education 
State of Missouri 


@ THE PRIMARY AIM of the Future 
Farmers of America is to develop 
competent, aggressive, rural leader- 
ship. To better achieve this goal the 
officers of the Missouri FFA Associa- 
tion held a series of meetings through- 
out the state for local chapter officers. 
All local officers were invited to 
participate in the conferences. The 
meetings were held from 4:30 to 6 and 
7to9pm. At the beginning of this 
program, the FFA executive commit- 
tee decided to set as a goal at least two 
leadership training conferences for 
local officers in each of the five state 
college areas. 


Hold Meetings at School 


The place for each meeting was ar- 
ranged by the district supervisors of 
vocational agriculture. The program 
for each meeting was essentially the 
same. 

All except one of the meetings were 
held in a high school where there was 
a local chapter to act as host. The 
officers of the host chapter opened and 
closed the meeting with the regular 
FFA ceremony. 

After the opening ceremony, the 
president called upon the local high 
school superintendent or principal to 
say a few words of welcome to the 
group and express his feelings about 
the importance of developing leader- 
ship characteristics. 


State Officers Attend 


The state officers present were then 
introduced and the program was 
turned over to the district vice-presi- 
dent. He was in charge of the pro- 
gram for the remainder of the eve- 
ning. There were usually four state 
officers present. Later in the program 
each state officer was placed in charge 
of a specific group of local officers. 

If it was possible for the state presi- 
dent to be present, he gave a short 
talk on “What the FFA Means to Me.” 


One of the other officers presented a 
discussion on “Developing Capable 
State Officer Candidates.” 

Two panel discussions were held at 
most of the meetings. Each panel was 
led by one of the state officers. The 
panel members were representatives 
of the various chapters present for 
each meeting. In announcing the 
meetings, the schools to be present 
were numbered. The announcement 
asked that each odd numbered school 
come prepared to discuss the panel 
subject listed first and the even num- 
bered schools be prepared on the sub- 
ject listed second. 


Panels Prove Popular 


The subject for one panel was “De- 
veloping the Local Chapter Activity 
Program.” Such questions as (1) why 
have an activity program; (2) who 
should help to develop the program; 
(3) what committees should be ap- 
pointed and how to get committees to 
function properly; (4) what activities 
should be included; and (5) how to 
obtain proper balance among the vari- 
ous kinds of activities were brought 
up for discussion. 


Discuss Officer Duties 


The other panel was devoted to a 
discussion of the “Basic Functions of 
a Good FFA Chapter to Assure the 
Development of Leadership, Coopera- 
tion, and Citizenship.” The points 
usually discussed in this discussion 
were: (1) Selecting good officers; 
(2) developing enthusiasm among the 
members; (3) developing a challeng- 
ing program of work; (4) holding 
properly planned and _ conducted 
meetings; (5) providing adequate 
finances for chapter; (6) developing 
good public relations; and (7) de- 
veloping long time objectives and 
keeping accurate records of accom- 
plishments. 

A period of 30 minutes to an hour 
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NEW! MOST POWERFUL FORD TRACTOR EVER! 


For the first time in Ford Tractor history, there’s a selection 
of Ford Tractor power sizes and models. Now, there are five new 
models in two power sizes. 


For power that does more, it’s the 800 Series Fords; they have 
full 3-plow power—30% more than any previous Ford Tractor! 
They have a new 5-speed transmission to give you a wider 
range of operating speeds. One of these $00’s has a new live power 
take-off. It’s operated from the regular clutch pedal. No grabbing 
for extra levers! 


There’s new Tailored Traction, too. As always on a Ford, trac- 
tion increases automatically on heavy pulls. In addition, new 
easy-on, easy-off wheel weights (sold separately) give still more 
traction for extra-heavy pulls. 


Since you're interested in the latest farming methods, you'll 
want to see what really modern tractor power can be. So, visit 
your Ford Tractor and Implement Dealer and see the new Ford 
Tractors soon. Tractor and Implement Division, Ford Motor 
Company, Birmingham, Michigan. 


GETS MORE DONE... AT LOWER COST 


800 SERIES. 
Full 3-Plow Power— 
“Watch the Work Fly!” 


600 SERIES. Ful! 2-Plow Power 
Available in three models. Two 
have new 5-speed transmission. 
One equipped with the new, live 
PTO. Headlights and tail light are 


standard—and dozens of other 
features you expect from Ford. 
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SAVES 


TONS or | 


WEIGHT LIFTING” 


PIPELINE MILKING SYSTEM 


Even with a small herd, your daily 
;milk lifting” will total a ton or 
more . . . lifting, strain- 
ing and cooling at's weight 
lifting that belongs in a circus. 


With a Universal Sanitary Pipeline 
Milking System the milk is con- 
veyed from cow to cooler automa- 
tically through a glass or stainless 
steel pipeline . . . all you need to 
do is transfer a light = pulsa- 
tor and teat cup assembly from 
cow to cow. Milk is not exposed to 
barn odor contamination and filter- 
ing is done in the line. The entire 
pipeline system is washed and ster- 
ilized in-place mechanically while 
you do other chores. You'll pro- 
duce quality, low bacterial milk 
with less milking time and less ef- 
fort. That's Profitable Dairying and 
worth looking into. 


Insert the*“world’s most 


into the automatic stall 
. attach the mi 
vere 
and you're 
to milk, 


*Also manufacturers of Univer- 
sal Walk-Thru and Tandem 
Type Milking Systems, Floor it h 
Type and Suspended Type out pon son milking system. 


Milkers. 


BACKED BY 39 YEARS OF MILKER 


Qhiversal 


MILKING MACHINE DIVISION 


NATIONAL COOPERATIVES, INC. 


Branches at: Waukesha, Wis., Syracuse, 


5122 First Avenue, Albert Lea, Minn. 


FREE PLANNING KIT 


You'll find it helpful in laying 


; your Universal dealer 
or write for your copy. 


MANUFACTURING “KNOW-HOW” 


AMERICA'S | 
DAIRY FAR, 

CHOOSE 


NY. 


| how to write good minutes. 
| tary to a Chamber of Commerce was 
| used at one meeting to discuss the 
| duties of a good secretary. 


NEW MEYER 
HAY 
CONDITIONER 


SE 
Make HAY the MEYER way 
Hay cured MEYER WAY is worth more to sell or feed. 
Stems dry fast as leoves...leaves stay on...hay 
retains color, protein and up to 300% more carotene 
(Vitamin A). Cuts and conditions hay at same time. 
Curing time cut in half—hay can be put up same 
age is reduced. Features Exclusive Floating Rotary 
Pick-up that raises freely over rocks and terraces. 
Write for FREE Folder and Prices Today! 


MEYER MFG. CO. 


*BOX 7180 MORTON, ILLINOIS 
FAM MEYER ELEVATORS 


MAKER f 


CORRIEDALE SHEEP 


Corriedales are expanding 

rapidly both in numbers 

and popularity because of 

their great productivity 

and excellent profit. The 

annual rate of registra- 

tions for Corriedales ex- 

ceeded 18,000 during 1954, 

an all time record for 

the Breed. Corriedales are 

ideally suited to produce 

that extra wool, so much 

desired by the Federal 

Government, while pro- 

ducing top quality mutton. Corriedale Breeders 
will receive greater incentive payments than will 
producers of other prevalent breeds of sheep. 


For descriptive literature write: 


AMERICAN CORRIEDALE 
ASSOC. INC. 


ROLLO E. SINGLETON, Secretary 
108 Parkhill Columbia, Missouri 
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was devoted to a discussion of the 
specific duties of each officer. The 
officers were divided into four groups: 
(1) Presidents and vice-presidents; 
(2) secretaries; (3) treasurers; and 
(4) reporters and sentinels. 

Several local superintendents and 
principals were used to lead a discus- 
sion on “Being a Good Chairman,” 
then time was devoted to the partic- 
ular duties and responsibilities of an 
FFA president and vice-president. 

The secretaries’ group spent the 
time in their group meeting discussing 
the use of the secretary’s book and 
A secre- 


How Do We Use Books? 


A very good discussion always de- 
veloped in the treasurers’ group on 
how to properly use the official treas- 
urer’s book. A member of the teacher 
training or supervisors staff was al- 
ways present to lead this group. 

The reporters and sentinels spent 
their time in discussing the develop- 
ing of good public relations and re- 
porting FFA news. Several newspaper 
editors and farm radio directors 
proved to be of valuable assistance in 
leading the discussions and answering 
questions for this group. 

A member was selected from each 
officer group to make a brief report to 
the entire group when they were re- 
assembled. 

The remainder of the time was 
spent in a discussion of State Farmer 
applications and FFA Foundation 
awards, led by the State Adviser. 

Plans are already being made to re- 


| peat this series of meetings next year. 
| More meetings are being planned to 


reduce the amount of travel necessary 
by local officers in order to attend. 
The meetings will be held earlier in 
the year.—End 


At the recent National Association County 
Agricultural Agents convention in Salt 
Lake City, George Reid, Hancock county, 
Illinois, received a Distinguished Service 
Award. He has served farmers for more 
than 18 years. Presenting him the award 
is Ed Bay, past president and farm ad- 
viser of Sangamon county, Illinois. 
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Four Missouri county agents were awarded 
their association’s Distinguished Service | 
Award during the annual extension con- 

ference held at the University of Missouri 

in December. They are (lI-r), Merle | 
Vaughan, Pettis county; Robert Bridges, | 
Phelps county; Clyde Clubb, Green coun- 
ty, and Victor Carothers, Buchanan county. 


News—From Here 
and There 


An auto accident claimed the 
life of a returning county agent’s 
wife from the annual convention 
in Salt Lake City. 


Vernon Nichols’ wife was killed in- 
stantly in a car accident on the return | 
trip from California after attending 
the annual NACAA meeting in Salt 
Lake City. Nichols is county agent | 
at Crosby, N.D. He suffered a broken 
leg in the accident. 

Don Eppelheimer has appointed Jim 
Hoekgema as publicity chairman for 
the 1955 NACAA annual meeting to 
be held in Michigan. 

Jim Putnam and Carl Hedin, Hamp- 
den county, Massachusetts, made early 
preparations to attend the NACAA 
convention at Salt Lake City last year 
by planting four-tenths of an acre of 
sweet spanish onions. According to 
Jim and Carl, a yield of 300 bushels 
helped to finance their trip—End 


Owners say: “Cleaner Grain, 
Greater Economy, Easier to Handle’”’ 


capacity combine on wheels 


Massey-Harris Self-Propelleds — 


put more grain in the tank 


ERE you have the reason so many 

farmers give for owning a Massey- 
Harris . . . grain-saving with econ- 
omy and ease of handling — the rea- 
sons they enjoy fast, low-cost com- 
bining season after season. 

Many farmers call it their harvest 
security. You'll see why they do when 
you drive a Massey-Harris 90, 80 or 
60 Self-Propelled . . . or work with 
any of the Massey-Harris pull type 
models. 

The solid feel of it . . . the smooth- 
ness of its operation tell you this com- 
bine does more than the usual. You 
see it the instant grain pours into 
the tank . . . fast, clean, thoroughly 
threshed. 

This grain-saving performance of 
a Massey-Harris is in the loose, open, 
controlled flow of grain and straw — 
the magic of Balanced Separation 
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with its perfect relationship between 
each unit in size, speed, capacity. 

You'll find the Massey-Harris is 
easier to handle in rough fields, less 
tiring over long hours — the result 
of its naturally placed controls, the 
comfort of its wide platform, the sta- 
bility of its low design and balanced 
weight distribution. 


Farmers tell us, too, that economy 
in a Massey-Harris is more than low 
fuel consumption. It’s the low main- 
tenance of fewer repairs and greater 
stamina, the new improved sealed 
bearings, the longer life in every part. 

Next time you see a Massey-Harris 
at work in the field, stop and get the 
story first hand from the farmer. Or 
contact your nearby Massey-Harris 
dealer — he'll be glad to invite you 
to his next demonstration. Massey- 
Harris, Quality Ave., Racine, Wis. 


You know ti the Beat Buy 


because iti the Beat Sellen 
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HIGHLIGHT YOUR 
NEXT MEETING 


with one of these 
outstanding films 
for farmers... 
from the U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture 


THE PRIZE CALF 
6min. B&W $9.37 
Shows the care and feeding of a calf 
and its preparation for exhibition in an 
agricultural fair. 


THE RIVER 
32min. B&W $46.46 

A documentary story of the Mississippi 
River. Traces the history of the Missis- 
sippi River and its tributaries; shows 
that the destruction of forests had led 
to erosion and the loss of soil, floods, 
and the loss of lives and property; and 
emphasizes the need for conservation 
and rehabilitation. 


A HERITAGE WE GUARD 
30min. B&W $43.88 
Traces exploitation of land, forests, 
wildlife in westward movement of trap- 

pers and settlers. 


SOIL AND WATER 
CONSERVATION 
99min. B&W $15.82 

Conservation farming methods to pro- 
tect the soil and water resources—con- 
touring, terracing, strip cropping, cover 
crops, crop rotation, tree and grass 
planting, etc. 


IN THE BEGINNING 
17min. $28.25 
Shows by means of time-lapse cinema- 
tography the ovulation, fertilization, 
and early development of the mam- 

malian (rabbit) egg. 


REALM OF THE WILD 
27min. Color $140.24 
Scenes of wildlife in our national for- 
ests — big game, small animals and 
birds. Shows ratio of wildlife to food 

supply. 


Order through Government Dept. 
GO-4, United World Films, Inc. Prices 
F.O.B. New York City. Special dis- 
counts for schools and non-profit or- 
ganizations. Write for FREE complete 
catalog. 


1445 Park Ave., New York 29, N. Y. 


“World’s Largest Distributors 
of 16mm Sound Motion Pictures’’ 
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Ohio agronomy program shows... 


Demonstrations Sell 


Extension 


By Albert Cobb 


Associate Agent 
Fayette County, Ohio 


@ A NINE-FOLD INCREASE in 

participation in Fayette county, 
Ohio’s agronomy program took place 
between 1949 and 1953. It started with 
10 farmers interested in seed produc- 
tion, pasture improvement, plow- 
down nitrogen for corn, and similar 
practices. 

Here are some of the things that 
this program has accomplished during 
this period of time. 

1. Developed a county agronomy 
handbook. 


This program has been instrumental: 


in developing a hand-book on agron- 
omy for use within the county. In 
1953, the third edition of this hand- 
book was published, and it had en- 
rolled 95 farm cooperators. 

This handbook supplements exten- 
sion bulletins. This 1954 edition con- 
tains information on checking yields 
of corn and small grains, checking 
moisture content of grains, additional 
data on soils of Fayette county, and 
results of soil tests and management 
practices on Fayette county farms. All 
three handbooks focus results of re- 
search in agronomy on Fayette county 
land. 


2. Organization of a land manage- 
ment improvement committee. 

After our annual agronomy sum- 
mary meeting in 1950, farmers elected 
representatives from each township to 
the land management improvement 
committee. This group of elected rep- 
resentatives serves as the advisory 
committee on agronomy work, deter- 
mines demonstrations needed, and 
helps locate demonstrators. 


3. Locate and establish demonstra- 


.| tion plots for agronomy practices. 


Here are some examples of the 
practices resulting from the demon- 
stration of good agronomy practices. 

One of our demonstrators drove 
past me on the street, whirled his 
truck around and yelled: 

“That’s the last time you will talk 
me into leaving a check strip in my 
pasture. I lost money!” 

We had helped this farmer apply 


Programs 


47 percent triple superphosphate on a 
permanent pasture that had been 
neglected for years. The application 
increased the yield and quality of the 
pasture to a degree that neighbors 
commented about it. 

A father and two sons tried our 
recommendations on_ top - dressing 
wheat with 150 pounds of 0-20-20, 150 
pounds of 20 percent nitrogen and 300 
pounds of 10-10-10. The father argued 
that the same amount of 3-12-12 
would get the same results. 

We tried the four treatments on 
one-acre plots. I was there the day we 
combined the four plots. One son told 
me the next day: 

“Dad sat up most of the night 
figuring out how much he lost by not 
top-dressing with 10-10-10!” 


Drouth Affects Plots 


Fayette county had plenty of drouth 
problems in 1953. Our demonstration 
plots indicate that in years of below 
normal rainfall 400 pounds of 10-10- 
10 plowed down and 300 pounds of 


On the left is W. W. Montgomery, county 
agent, shown with Albert Cobb, associate 
agent, Fayette county, Ohio. They are 
inspecting corn test plots sponsored by 
their county agronomy committee. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


3-12-12 in the row are upper limits on 
fertilizing corn. Additional fertilizer 
got no increase in yields. 

One of our machinery dealers pro- 
vided a Poyner planter for demcon- 
stration use in 1953. We used four 
demonstration plots on a two-year-old 


clover, alfalfa, timothy sod: (1) no 
preparation; (2) the same sod disced 
only; (3) a fall-plowed plot given the 
usual fitting before planting; (4) our 
usual spring plowing, fitting, and 
planting with a standard planter. 

A deficit of 12 inches of rain prob- 
ably affected yields on all plots. But 
here are the results: 


Yield 

Check plot (fall plowed, 

row fertilizer only) 59.29 bu. 
900 Ibs. 10-10-10 plus 

row fertilizer (standard 

planter) 64.46 bu. 
Poyner planter on fall- 

plowed plot 76.68 bu. 
Poyner planter on disced 

plot 59.09 bu. 
Poyner planter, no 

preparation 58.49 bu. 


My interest in agronomy began with | 


assignments worked out with County 
Agent W. W. Montgomery when I 
came to Fayette county as associate 


agent. Montgomery took the beef cat- | 


tle and swine programs as his respon- 
sibility. I agreed to work on agronomy, 
dairy, and sheep. 


Others Aid Program 
E. P. Reed, extension agronomist; 


George R. Eastwood, extension super- 
visor; and G. W. Volk, chief of the 


department of agronomy, Ohio State 


University, counselled on the county | 


agronomy program from the begin- 
ning. Reed made many trips to the 
demonstration plots. 

The county seat newspaper pub- 
lished many stories and pictures of our 
demonstration. The three agronomy 
handbooks brought many farmers to 
the extension office for guidance in 
applying the facts to their own opera- 
tions.—End 


* 


Going, Going, Going! 

We have two Shorthorn judging pic- 
torials, one on Milking Shorthorns and 
the other on a class of four Shorthorns, 
that we are closing out of stock. Just a 
few pictorials of each remain. 

To close out our inventory on these 
two pictorials, we are offering them at 
four cents each, a reduction of 20 per- 
cent over the normal cost of such pic- 
torials. 

Address your orders to Service De- 
partment, Better Farming Methods, 
Mount Morris, Ill. 


How much 


is experience worth? 


There is no substitute for knowledge gained 
through experience in farming. And there’s 
no substitute for experience in formulating 
and blending the kinds of fertilizers that help 
crops grow, increase yield, quality and profits. 


For more than fifty years Armour fertilizers 
have been “‘making every acre do its best.” 
Farmers know that Armour’s highest-quality 
fertilizers are made right and cured right 
to give best results with all crops. 


Every bag of fertilizer sold by Armour 
is backed by over fifty years of painstaking 
scientific research in the fields of chemistry 
and farming. Testimonials from every section 
of the country—on all types of crops—prove 
that Armour fertilizers make increased yields 
of better quality crops that bring higher profits. 


You can depend on 
Armour Fertilizers— 
product of more 
that fifty years’ 
experience in plant 
food manufacture! 


BIG CROP 


FERTILIZERS 


Plant Food 


ARMOUR FERTILIZE 


GENERAL OFFICES 


R WOR 


“ATLANTA, 
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Of its Kind 
For 
Experts 
And Beginners rs Alike! 


FACT FILLED 


The newly revised edition of 
Poultry Breeding Applied offers the 
most complete and practical infor- 
mation ever published in a book of 
this type. Regardless of your work 
or experience in the poultry field 
you'll find the 12 fact-filled chapters 
a source of reliable, easy-to-read 
reference material. 


Dr. F. A. Hays and Prof. G. T. 
Klein are well known experts whose 
years of training and experience 
have been combined to produce this 
outstanding guide book on poultry 
breeding. Here is a reference that 
covers every phase of poultry 
breeding. 


TEST RESEARCH 


Latest results of research and 
breeder testing highlights this help- 
ful book. Other important topics in- 
clude breed characteristics, in- 
breeding and outbreeding, breeding 
for high meat and egg production, 
pedigree breeding and many other 
interesting subjects. 


Order your copy TODAY! 


Deluxe Edition. only $3.50 post PAID 


Watt Publishing Co. i 
Mount Morris, Ill. 


i Rush me a copy ofthe deluxe, fully- 
illustrated revised edition of Poultry 


Breeding Applied. i 

; $3.50 enclosed — Send postage prepaid ; 

Address | 

& State ; 


The Prayers of Teachers of Vocational Agriculture 


For several years I have been hearing in many states across the country 
the public prayers of teachers of vocational agriculture. Uniformly these 
prayers voice concern for farm boys. I have yet to hear a prayer in 
which there is mention of anyone else. 


Does this mean that we have narrowed our field of interest to boys 
living on farms and expecting to be farmers? Have we no interest in 
others? 


Have we no concern about the parents of our boys, the adults who live 
on farms, farm girls, those who work in agricultural occupations other 
than farming, those who do not live on farms but control farm land, 
the consumers of agricultural products, or the citizens who make the 
public policies for agriculture? Are we unaware of those in other lands 
whose prayer, “Give us this day our daily bread,” is full of meaning, 
perhaps of desperation? 


“Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire.” Are the aspirations of teachers 
of vocational agriculture as ignoble as their public supplications? Have 
we already cast public school education in agriculture in a narrow and 
confining mold to be preserved forever in ritual and ceremony? 


I cannot believe that this is true. Perhaps our public prayers represent 
only a normal cultural lag. Surely our real aspirations go beyond serving 
the few farm boys who happen to be in high schools. 


Prayers are unworthy that desire less than the universal good of all. 
We are told that God is no respecter of persons. Are teachers of agri- 
culture more free to discriminate among persons? 


We need to resolve anew that education, including education in agri- 
culture, will be made available to all who need it, want it, and would 
profit from it. Those who need, want, and would profit from agricultural 
education are a group many times as large as the group of farm boys 
our prayers include. 


The public schools and agricultural education in them are supposed to 
be conducted in the public interest. If the public interest is to be served, 
to whom must agriculture be taught? What are the abilities and attitudes 
within our proper field of work which the public and the sub-groups that 
comprise the public need to acquire? 


There have been many proposals for judging agricultural education. To 
these I add a new one. Do our public prayers reveal, year by year, a 
greater concern about the entire human race? Do they show increasingly 
that we understand that agriculture and agricultural science are means 
we may use in helping all human beings to reach their highest develop- 
ment? Are they ever more Christian and Godlike in their import? 


“A man’s reach should exceed his grasp,” said Browning. Are we still 
reaching for a broader and higher concept of public school education in 
agriculture or are we content to clutch in our hands the fragment of it 
that we have? —H. M. Hamlin, University of Illinois. 
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Test New Chemical Protein 


A new chemical that gives excellent 
results as a protein substitute in sheep 
feed has been found by Iowa State 
College researchers. It appears to be 
entirely nontoxic. 

The chemical is propionamide. It is 
one of six different non-protein nitro- 
gen feeding compounds tested in four 
different experiments involving 250 
lambs. The experiments were under- 
taken because the shortage of protein 
feeds has forced feeders to find non- 
protein nitrogen sources as protein 
substitutes in cattle and sheep rations. 

Urea, a non-protein nitrogen com- 
pound, is being used successfully. 


There are two “catches” to propion- 
amide, however. One is minor—it 
takes two or three weeks before the 
microorganisms in the animal’s rumen 
adapt themselves to the fullest use of 
propionamide. The other is more 
serious—propionamide at the present 
time costs too much. 


* 

You will never stub your toe stand- 
ing still. The faster you go the more 
chance there is of stubbing your toe, 
but the more chance you have of get- 
ting somewhere. 


* 


A man is always as young as he 
feels, but never as important. 


Book 

can 

Finest 

| 3 
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Jersey Cow Placings 
Correct Placing 3-4-1-2 


The 3 cow is placed at the top of 
the class because of more size and 
scale, greater body capacity, and a 
more capacious udder than any cow 
in the class. Her rear udder is wider 
and is attached higher than that 
of the second place cow and the udder 
floor is more nearly level. 

The 4 cow is placed second and 
over 1 principally because of a more 
pleasing general apearance and a 
better balanced udder. She has more 
fore udder, stands straighter on her 
hind legs, and her neck is somewhat 
longer and blends in more smoothly 
in the shoulders. 

The 1 cow is placed third and is 
favored over 2 because of a more 
alert head and deeper jaw, a more 
attractive individuality, and a stronger 
attached fore udder. The 2 cow is 
faulted chiefly because of her fore 
udder. Although it appears more cap- 
acious than the udder of the 1 cow, 
it lacks the contour and attachment 
which is associated with udders which 
hold up well. 

For these reasons this class of 
Jersey cows is placed 3-4-1-2. 


* 


Tennessee Corporation 
Announces Promotions 


Appointed to the newly created 
position of General Sales Manager 


with offices in New York is E. H. | 


Shelton, formerly Sales Manager of 
the Atlanta sales office, the Tennessee 
Corporation. 

L. S. Kaniecki was promoted to 
Manager, Chemical Sales, and H. 


G. Cunningham Assistant Manager, 
Chemical Sales, with offices in Atlanta. 
R. W. Alexander was appointed As- 
sistant General Manager of Tennessee 
Corporation’s Lockland, Ohio, plant. 
All appointments were effective No- 
vember 1, 1954. 


“It’s always bad luck when a black cat 
crosses one’s path!” 


Can you spot the 
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Look closely 


Most of the things you enjoy in your 
daily life — your, home, your car, your 
clothes, the food you eat — are available 
to you in such quantity because America 
enjoys the world’s greatest system of 
mass transportation. And the better that 
system works, the better tor you. 


But when that system is not permitted to 
work at its best, it is your loss. 


As you can see from this scorecard, only 
the railroads among these transportation 
agencies are meeting all their true costs 
without help from tax money. 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


INTERCI 


Protect, 
railroad competition from 


And yet, railroads are subject to such 
laws and regulations, both in their rates 
and in their services, that they are not 
allowed to compete with other forms of 
transportation on an equal basis. 


This costs you money in two ways — in 


higher taxes and in higher real costs of 
transportation. 


You can help get lower real costs — and 
lower taxes, too — by supporting meas- 
ures, state and national, which will put 
all forms of transportation on an equal 
basis — and which will give America’s 
railroads freedom to compete. 
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There are now two farm magazines with very 
similar titles. Here are the facts: 


Since 1944, Watt Publishing Company has been 
publishing Better Farming Methods Son vocational 
agriculture teachers, county agents and other agri- 
cultural leaders. Many of you have been calling 
it “Better Farming” for short. 

Country Gentleman with its joy issue, 
changed its principal title to Better Farming. 
That’s bound to create some confusion. 

We will continue to publish Better Farmin 
Methods under this title. It is adequately pow. | 
by trademark registration. 


Better Farming Methods as your professional 


WATT PUBLISHING co. 


+ 4 


Bother Methods 


Contuse 
Better 


magazine will continue to serve you by providing 
the kind of editorial content about your specific 
kind of work that will help you do a better pro- 
fessional job. In this respect, it will be very distinct 
from Better Farming. 

Among the leader publications, Better Farming 
Methods is distinctive too. In a recent survey 
among agricultural leaders, three out of four of 
those who receive all three farm leader publications 
voted Better Farming Methods most helpful. 

So Better Farming Methods will be coming to 
your office as in the past. We thought you would 
appreciate this note of explanation. 


A, Watt 


MOUNT MORRIS, ILLINOIS 


_ Professional Magazine for Leaders who TRAIN and ADVISE Farmers — 


President and Publisher 
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All Booklets Listed 
in this section 
are 


These booklets are available from 
these individual companies and 
will be of help to yuu in your 
work of training and advising 
farm people. 


AG CHEMICALS 
266—Help the Cherry Tree 


Cherry leaf spot can play havoc with 
those who raise cherries for a business, 
and for the home fruit grower, too. The 
Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Company 
has a leaflet entitled “Cherry Leaf Spot 
Control” that gives information on meth- 
ods to control this disease. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 266 


267—Protect Milk Supplies 


Milk is a very common food, yet sub- 
ject to bacterial spoilage. Therefore, care 
must be taken by all who handle milk to 
protect it from contamination. The 
Columbia-Southern Chemical Company 
has several booklets that will be of help 
in explaining to farmers milk sanitation. 

A—How to Use Pitticide 

B—Protective Sanitation 

C—Safeguard Milk Production 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 267A, 267B, 267C 


ANIMAL HEALTH 
268—Animals Need Protection 


You bet they do, especially with the 
losses in dollars and cents that can occur 
through negligent animal husbandry. The 
Anchor Serum Company has a number 
of pamphlets on various livestock dis- 
eases that will be of value to you. 

A—Erysipelas in Turkeys 

B—Pink Eye 

C—Hog Cholera 

D—Blackleg and Shipping Fever 

E—Swine Erysipelas 

On the postal card 

CIRCLE 268A, 268B 268C, 268D, 268E 


269—All About Vaccine 


More and more vaccines and serums 
are being used by farmers to combat 
livestock diseases and prevent costly 
outbreaks. The Colorado Serum Com- 
pany has a number of booklets explaining 
their products and aimed at helping you 
help farmers. Copies await you merely 
for your asking. 

A—Anti-Hog Cholera Serum 

B—Hog Cholera Virus 

C—Anti-Swine Erysipelas Serum 

D—Erysipelas Bacterin 

E—Wart Vaccine 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 269A, 269B, 269C, 269D, 269E 


270—Hess & Clark Products 


The Dr. Hess & Clark Company has 
done a great deal of research to bring 
to the agricultural industry many health 
products that have been time-tested and 
proven. Booklets by this company give 
their research information and findings, 
all of which will be of interest and help 
to you. 

A—Necro in Swine 

B—Pen-FZ 

C—Warfarat 

D—NFZ 

E—nf-180 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 270A, 270B, 270C, 270D, 270E 


BREED ASSOCIATIONS 
271—The Corriedale Story 


Those of you who are interested in 
sheep and have a number of your farm- 
ers raising sheep will be interested in 
these two booklets by the American 
Corriedale Association. They tell the 
story of this breed of sheep and give 
information on where such stock can be 
obtained. 

A—Corriedales Can Convince You 

B—Active Members in the Association 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 271A, 271B 


Please! 
Sign your name—give your ad- 
the postal card. 
Use a card from the latest 
issue of Better Farming Methods 
—not an old one. 


How to Order 
Booklets 

1. Clip out the postal service 
card. 

2. Fill in your name, position, 
and address in the space pro- 
vided. 

3. Circle on the postal card 
the numbers of the booklets you 
want to receive. 

4. Mail the card! It is self 
addressed and NO POSTAGE 
IS NECESSARY. 


272—Guernseys Make a Profit 


Not everyone likes the same breed of 
cattle, but when your farmers are in- 
terested in Guernseys, you will want to 
be able to show them the latest infor- 
mation about this dairy breed. Here are 
two booklets by the American Guernsey 
Cattle Club in your library. 

A—Profit With Guernseys 

B—National Guernsey Directory 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 272A, 272B 


273—What About Herefords? 


Well, these booklets from the Ameri- 
can Hereford Association will tell you 
all about them. And, you may have a 
number of young 4-H or FFA boys 
and girls that might be interested in this 
breed of beef cattle. 

A—Cow Country U.S.A. 

B—Your Future With Herefords 

C—Recording, Transferring Herefords 

D—Plan and Profit with Herefords 

E—Equipment for Hereford Producers 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 273A, 273B, 273C, 273D, 273E 


274—Red Hogs are Popular 


For those that are interested in the 
Duroc breed of hogs, these booklets from 
the United Duroc Record Association 
will tell the complete history and im- 
provement of the breed. There are copies 
for you by merely circling the appro- 
priate number on the postal card. 

A—Profits Plus with Durocs 

B—Why Durocs are Popular 

C—Durocs Lead All Breeds 

D—Scoring Key to 1954 Duroc Picture 

Judging Contest 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 274A, 274B, 274C, 274D 
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REMEMBER! Sign your name and address. 
Use the current postal card. 


279——How to Plan Buildings 


This is always a problem, and there 
never was designed a fool-proof build- 
ing. However, the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association has several booklets 
on farm buildings that will give you 
many ideas for planning wisely. Your 
farm people might benefit from the 
knowledge and experience of this asso- 
ciation. Send for your booklets today. 

A—Douglas Fir Silos 

B—Economical Farm Buildings 

C—How to Build Farm Buildings 

That Last Longer 

D—Planning a Farm Home 


On the postal card 
CIRCLE 279A, 279B, 279C, 279D 


ELECTRIFICATION 
280—Stand-By Power 


With as many automatic controls as 
most farmers have on their farms, stand- 
by electric power becomes more impor- 
tant every day. Realizing this, the D. W. 
Onan & Sons, Inc., have prepared for 
you information on their stand-by elec- 
tric plant that can be useful in explaining 
this equipment to farmers. 

A—Onan Electric Plants 

B—When Power’s Off You're Protected 


On the postal card 
CIRCLE 280A, 280B 


FARM EQUIPMENT 
281—Chains for Tractors 


While you normally don’t think that a 
tractor needs chains, there are times 
when such a piece of equipment can be 
a time-saver. When farmers ask you 
about the value and points to consider 
when buying tractor chains, you can re- 
fer to this booklet put out by the Amer- 
ican Chain and Cable Company. It is 
entitled “Weed Farm Tractor Chains.” 


On the postal card 
CIRCLE 281 


One Card for You... 
...and an Extra One! 


In each issue of Better Farm- 
ing Methods you will find dupli- 
cate postpaid postal cards. Each 
card has printed a complete num- 
bered listing of material. Each 
number refers to a specific book- 
let or booklets reviewed in this 
issue of the magazine. 

One card is for your use—the 
other one you may want to pass 
along to some other agricultural 
leader in your office. 

Use the cards each month. Re- 
member, no booklet listings are 
repeated from the previous 
month. 
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282—Clay Makes Equipment 
Usually a farm is just as good as the 
equipment it has. When farmers talk to 
you about new equipment, you like to 
be able to refer them specifically to some 
company that makes the equipment 
they’re interested in. Therefore, the 
booklets from the Clay Equipment Cor- 
poration will find a ready place on your 
reference shelf. 
A—Modern Milking Parlor 
B—Drying Ear Corn 
C—Stop Hay Losses 
D—More Milk Through Comfort Stalls 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 282A, 282B, 282C, 282D 


283—Liquid Gas as Fuel 


“L-P Gas as Tractor Fuel” is the title 
of a booklet available from the L-P Gas 
Information Service. You might like to 
receive a copy to bring you the highlights 
of this type tractor fuel. It may help 
answer many questions your farmers are 


asking you about it. 


284—Air From Your Engine 


There are times when it is convenient 
to have a means of inflating a tire when 
working away from your garage or 
workshop. The G. H. Meiser & Company 
has a booklet entitled “Enginair Tire 
Pump” that gives you the features of 
this piece of farm equipment. You will 
find a copy of this pamphlet of use and 
help to you. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 284 


285—NASCO Catalog 


If you don’t have a National Agricul- 
tural Supply Company catalog, write for 
one today. Each year, Nasco catalogs are 
mailed to vo-ag instructors, county 
agents, extension workers, and others. 
However, catalogs may be lost or mis- 
placed. If you don’t have the catalog 
described here, Nasco will be glad to send 
another. It contains 280 pages of com- 
plete teaching and farming equipment, 
books, shop tools, etc. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 285 


286—Clippers Aid Profits 


The Sunbeam Corporation has avail- 
able for you several booklets on the use 
of clippers in farming. Some farmers 
may ask you why clipping is practiced 
and of what value it is. These booklets 
will give you answers to such questions. 

A—Cow-Clipping Demonstration 

B—Tagging Ewes Before Lambing 

C—Tips on Sheep Sheering 

D—Harvest the Farm Wool Crop 

E—Benefits of Clipping Cattle 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 286A, 286B, 286C, 286D, 286E 


Ww NEW 


Never the same— 


287—Machine Project Book 


Here is a new 104-page book of 
projects for teaching machine shop 
practice published by the South Bend 
Lathe Works. There are a number of 
assembly drawings and you will find 
the projects ranging from simple but 
useful tools that can be made by a 
beginner to projects that will chal- 
lenge more advanced students. 


On the postal card 
CIRCLE 287 


288—Plan Your Fences 


The United States Steel Corpora- 
tion has recently announced a new 
booklet entitled “Fence Planning 
Saves .. .” that includes many help- 
ful hints on charting a planned pro- 
gram, modern field arrangements 
and selecting the right material. It 
even includes a grid on which a map 
of the entire farm or ranch can be 
traced as a part of the planning. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 288 


289—Sprinkler Head 


Pictured here is a new-type two- 
nozzle sprinkler being introduced by 
National Rain Bird Sales and Engi- 
neering Corporation. This new noz- 
zle increases sprinkler efficiency and 
assures users of long, satisfactory 
service even under the most extreme 
irrigation conditions. The company 
would be happy to send you addi- 
tional information. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 289 


290—Ruminant Nutrition 


“Ruminant Nutrition—A New 
Challenge for the Livestock Indus- 
try,” is the title of an article that 
appears in Armour’s Livestock Bu- 
reau bimonthly publication called 
“Analysis.” If you are particlarly 
interested in basic research on this 
particular subject, and would like an 
excellent reference piece for your li- 
brary, be sure to circle the appropri- 
ate number on the postal card that 
you are mailing today. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 290 


2 

3 On the postal card 

CIRCLE 283 

ae: 

1955 


Booklets and Products yy 


Watch for the change—Every month! 


291 and Liquid Rodenti- 


cides 


A small pocket-size folder is yours 
for the asking, coming to you 
through the courtesy of Donaco, Inc., 
and bringing the latest information 
on Pival rodenticide. Discussed are 
dry meal and liquid baits that con- 
trol rats and mice successfully. You 
may wish to include this piece of 
literature with your postal request 
today. 


On the postal card 
CIRCLE 291 


292—Plastic Head Shields 


This is a new fiber glass plastic 
headshield for the head protection of 
welding operators. Manufactured by 
Hobart Bros. Company, you can re- 
ceive more information on this prod- 
uct and its many advantages by cir- 
cling the correct number on the card. 


On the postal card 
CIRCLE 292 


293—-A Boost to Traction 


When farmers need extra traction 
for their tractors, here is a product 
you might review for them. This is 
a set of tire-tracks, easy to put on, 
and giving a great boost to traction. 
They are made by the Union Chain 
and Manufacturing Company, and 
more information is available to you 
by circling the appropriate number. 


On the postal card 
CIRCLE 293 


294—Pocket Screen Catalog 


Here is a small pocket-size catalog 
that will give you a wealth of infor- 
mation on the proper selection and 
use of projection screens. It illus- 
trates and describes portable and 
permanent installation type screens 
for use in schools, and contains in- 
formation on the use of a particular 
screen in rooms that cannot be dark- 
ened. It is available to you from the 
Radiant Manufacturing Corporation. 


On the postal card 
CIRCLE 294 


295—The Crop Drying Story 


“Why Artificial Crop Drying on 
the Farm?” is the title of a booklet 
available to you from Behlen Manu- 
facturing Company. In flip-chart 
styles it gives you pertinent facts 
and information on this growing 
practice of crop drying. You will 
want a copy of this booklet to add to 
your material on this practice. 


On the postal card 
CIRCLE 295 


296—Ford Has New Ones 


introduced this year by the Ford 
Motor Company, Tractor and Imple- 
ment Division. This is the first time 
in almost half a century of Ford 
tractor production that the company 
has offered more than a single sized 
tractor. To learn more about this 
new series, circle the appropriate 
number on the postal card. 


On the postal card 
CIRCLE 296 


297—A New Teat Cup 


The Maes Milkers, Inc., has pre- 
pared for your information a small 
brochure on their new two-piece 
teat cup that is simple, easier to 
clean, and is built for long life. They 
fit many of the common makes of 
milkers, and information on them is 
yours by merely circling the ap- 
propriate number. 


On the postal card 
CIRCLE 297 


FARM MACHINERY 
298—The Brillion Seeder Line 


Much work has been done on the cor- 
rect planting methods for grass and 
legume seed. The Brillion Iron Works 
has a number of educational and in- 
formative booklets they would like to 
send to you that may be of help in un- 
derstanding this farming practice. 

A—The Story of Grass 

B—Brillion Plow Packer 

C—Brillion Rotary Hoe 

D—Sure-Stand Grass Seeder 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 298A, 298B, 298C, 298D 


299—Conservation Farming 


The J. I. Case Company is one of the 
major farm machinery companies that 
has done an outstanding job in providing 
ag leaders with conservation farming ma- 
terial. Here are some of their educational 
booklets prepared especially for agricul- 
tural leaders and ones that you will not 
want to be without. 

A—Build A Pond 

B—Strips and Curves 

C—Level Farming on Sloping Fields 

D—Moldboard Plow Terraces 

E—Advanced Farm Practices 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 299A, 299B, 299C, 298D, 299E 


300—A Chopper That Chops 


Gehl Bros. Manufacturing Company 
has prepared several booklets, all of 
which may be of interest and help to 
you. They discuss the various points 
concerning farm choppers, and have also 
included plans for a forage wagon box. 
Why not circle the numbers for your 
copies today? 

A—How to Rate a Chopper 

B—Plans for Forage Box 

C—Streamlined Methods of Harvesting 

Grass and Hay 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 300A, 300B, 300C 


301—Check the M-H Line 


“Massey-Harris Buying Guide” is the 
title of a booklet provided for you by the 
Massey-Harris Company. Herein you 
will find described the complete line of 
products manufactured by this farm ma- 
chinery company. It will help give you 
and your farm people an idea of what 
can be obtained from this company. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 301 


302—New Idea has Ideas 


The New Idea Farm Equipment Com- 
pany has prepared in booklet form some 
of their ideas on farming practices. You 
may find help here for you in advising 
farm people, and material that could be 
used in young and adult farm classes. 

A—Marching Ahead with Corn 

B—Fertilizer Application Guide 

C—New Ideas for Handling Manure 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 302A, 302B, 302C 
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Don’t Forget! 


Sign your name and 
address on each card. 


FEEDS 
303—Alfalfa in Pellets 


The practice of feeding alfalfa pellets 
is becoming more and more common with 
farmers. Two booklets have been pre- 
pared for you by the American Dehydra- 
tor’s Association that cite research find- 
ings on the use of this particular feed. 
They will give you much valuable infor- 
mation and farmers will appreciate see- 
ing them also. 

A—Beef Supplements with Dehydrated 

Alfalfa 
B—Increase Sheep Profits with Dehy- 
drated Alfalfa 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 303A, 303B 


304—Don’t Neglect Salt 


You like salt—so do animals. Yet many 
farmers are not aware of the feeding 
value of salt and minerals. These book- 
lets from the International Salt Company, 
Inc. will help spell out for you the ad- 
vantages of salt and minerals in animal 
feeding. 

A—Sterling Salt and Trace Minerals 

B—Look Out for Mineral Deficiency 

C—Keep Salt Before Livestock 

D—Cows Need More Salt 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 304A, 304B, 304C, 304D 


305—About Sunshine and Yeast 


The sunshine vitamin, D, and yeast 
play an important part in livestock nu- 
trition. Standard Brands, Inc., has pro- 
duced these products for many years, and 
can pass along to you in their booklets 
many of their research findings and prac- 
tical experience. Be sure to get a copy 
of these booklets for your reference 
library. 

A—Yeast, Yeast Products in Feeding 

B—How Vitamin D, is Measured 

C—Vitamin D—Kinds and Units 

D—Sunshine, Sun-Cured Hay 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 305A, 305B, 305C, 305D 


306—The Why of Whey 


You wouldn’t think whey would be 
such an important feed ingredient, yet it 
is proving its value every day. Booklets 
by the Western Condensing Company 
show the great versatility of this feed 
ingredient and how it can be most profit- 
ably used. 

A—Whey Blocks for Chickens 

B—Better Broiler Production 

C—Boost Turkey Production 

D—Raise Calves Without Milk 

E—Whey Factor Adds Grow Power 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 306A, 306B, 306C, 306D, 306E 


FERTILIZER 
307—A Fertilizer Guide 

A “Fertilizer Application Guide” is a 
valuable informative booklet made avail- 
able to you by the Ezee Flow Div. of 
Aveo Distributing Corp. You will find 
this applicable to your daily problems on 
this subject, and will want a copy for 
ready reference. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 307 


308—Plants Like Food, Too 


Many farmers don’t stop to think that 
plants are in need of the proper food 
ingredients also. In view of this, the In- 
ternational Minerals and Chemical Cor- 
poration has prepared a booklet entitled 
“Fertilizer, Food For Plants” that they 
would like to send to you. Much basic 
information concerning the use of fer- 
tilizer is given in this booklet. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 308 


309—The Story of Urea 


Urea is well-known as a nitrogen fer- 
tilizer solution, and its use and accept- 
ance by farmers is growing each day. 
Four valuable booklets on this subject 
are available from the Nitrogen Division, 
Allied Chemical and Dye Corporation. 
One, in particular, you will find most 
helpful as a textbook and reference. 

A—Nitrogen Fertilizer Solution 

B—Rice 

C—Feed Urea in Nutrition’ 

D—tUran, Nitrogen Fertilizer Solution 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 309A, 309B, 309C, 309D 


310—Nature’s Soil Conditioner 


Hybrotite is a product of the Potash 
Rock Company of America, and is used 
as a soil conditioner. Two booklets by 
this company help explain their product 
and how it can be used in a variety of 
farming practices. Your copies await 
you. 

A—Nature’s Own Soil Conditioner 

B—Build Better Lawns—Gardens 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 310A, 310B 


311—Doen’t Neglect Fertilizer 


Many farmers do, but certainly you 
want to bring to your farmers all the 
available information possible on the use 
of fertilizers. The Spencer Chemical 
Company has three booklets that will aid 
you in gaining further acceptance among 
your farmers of the use of proper ferti- 
lizer. 

A—Soil Building for Profit 


B—Grow Corn for as Little as 25c a 
Bushel 

C—Ammonium Nitrate Time-Table for 
your State 
On the postal card 

CIRCLE 311A, 311B, 311C 


Each card has an expiration date—so use the current one. 
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IRRIGATION 
312—Plan Your System Right 


There probably are a number of ways 
to plan an irrigation system, and no one 
plan will meet every condition. How- 
ever, there are some pertinent facts in 
planning a system that you should know 
about. Two booklets. from the Carver 
Pump Company will help you plan such 
a system and select the proper irrigation 
pumps. 

A—Carver Irrigation Pumps 

B—Planning an Irrigaiion System 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 312A, 312B 


313—Hail the Hale Pumps 


This company has made irrigation 
pumps for a good many years, and has 
prepared some specific information for 
agricultural leaders. Their “Data on Irri- 
gation Pumps” includes their various 
sprayer and pumping units, a conversion 
table for irrigation, and a table giving 
friction loss in irrigation pipe. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 313 


314—Special Sprinkler Pumps 


Here is a company, Marlow Pumps, 
that has engineered and built a line spe- 
cifically for sprinkler irrigation. There 
is a wide range of various models that 
were designed to meet every sprinkler 
irrigation need. Also included is a choice 
of power units, from electric to diesel en- 
gines. They’ have a bulletin, S1-53, that 
will be of help and value to agricultural 
leaders in é@xplaining their line of pumps 
for sprinkler irrigation systems. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 314 


315—More Income Per Acre 


That is the exact title of a booklet made 
available to you by the Reynolds Metals 
Company. Every farmer is interested in 
more income per acre, and this booklet 
tells what irrigation can do for him. 
While your area may not use irrigation 
extensively at this time, you still need 
and will want as much information con- 
cerning this practice as possible. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 315 


POULTRY 
316—The DeKalb Chix 
Two booklets have been prepared for 
your use by the DeKalb Agricultural 
Ass’n, explaining in detail their hy- 
brid chicks and the many advantages 
that accrue to them. As the coming 
chick season approaches, you will want 
information about chicks that you can 
pass on to your farm people. 
A—Higher Egg Profits 
B—DeKalb Chix 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 316A, 316B 
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S. B. Simmons received a plaque and silver 
loving cup from members of the Fayette- 
ville, N. C., Chambers of Commerce. Sim- 
mons is an outstanding leader of voca- 
tional agriculture among Negroes, and has 
served 39 years. 


Honor Negro Leader 


Leaders in agriculture and educa- 
tion and plain citizens from through- 
out North Carolina paid honor to S. 
B. Simmons, Greensboro, assistant 
supervisor of vocational agriculture 
in Negro schools. 

The event, a testimonial dinner at- 
tended by nearly 300 persons, was 
given in his native community at 
Fayetteville State Teachers College, 
honoring Simmons for 30 years of 
service to the state. It was sponsored 
by charter members of the New 
Farmers of America in cooperation 
with agricultural and educational 
leaders in the state. 

A native of Cumberland county, he 
was one of the first students to attend 
Fayetteville State Teachers College, 
later transferring to A. and T. College, 
where he completed his training in 
1914. He has had additional study at 
the University of Illinois, University 
of California, Kansas State College, 
and Colorado State College. 

Prior to assuming his present posi- 
tion in 1924, the honoree held posts 
in agricultural education, beginning 
in 1915, in Pennsylvania, Kansas, and 
Alabama. He has been in the work 
for 39 years. 


Simmons was one of the founders 
of the New Farmers of America. 


“Which one is homogenized?” 


NEW! Thermoid Fertilizer 


Hose 


— Gives triple the life of steel tubes! 

Exclusive, non-clogging design ... saves money on replace- 
ments! Unique fittings make it fit any drill . . . extremely flexible, 
easy to install . . . saves time and work. 


NEW! Thermoid Band Seeder 


— Saves up to half your present seed cost! 


Saves on both seed and fertilizer . . . gets 28% more roughage 
... promotes hardier, more drought-resistant plants. . . elimi- 
nates waste of fertilizer on weeds. 


To stretch your farm dollars, 
Rubber is the Answer! 


Send for Free Booklet 


a 


Farm Products Division 


Thermoid Company, Trenton, N.J. 


WANTED: 
AD MANAGER for 
Poultry Trade Magazine 


Young man with agricultural back- | 
ground preferred. Poultry industry } 
selling experience added value. Some | 
travel for advertising solicitation re- 
quired. Company has profit sharing 
and pension benefits. Detail experi- 
ence, age and expected salary in first 
letter. Write Box Y, Better Farming 
Methods, Mount Morris, Illinois. 


PREVENTS SPOILED 


SILAGE 


Add molasses to your silage the 
easy way with OMALASS, the 
DRY BLACKSTRAP MO. 
LASSES. Economical.’ Prevents 
spoilage. Sweetens silage. Write 
for folder. Free Mag- 
netic Breeding Calcula- 
tor if you send local 
feed dealer’s natne. 


190) 


iOWA 


In March—Big Annual Husbandry Issue 
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OLD SCRATCH'S STOCKAID 
Is the worlds toughest & best cow seratcher. 


All cattle are plagued with lice, grubs, ticks and 
tes during the winter months. Spraying is impract' 
Too much danger to the cattle during the cold weather. 
STOCKAID safe and sure. Tests made by State and 
Government Experimental Stations have proven the added 
m on cattle through this method = eliminating pests 


will more the machine Truly fever 
saver, a poun r = a it 
an ban profi Write for 


Over 13,000 Old Serateh's ond 
Sold the Past 4 Years. ‘ 


Patented in U.S. and Foreign Countries 


OldScravch, 12. 


OF AMARILLO, TEXAS 


BOSTROM IMPROVED 


following the simple direction booklet included 
with each Instrument. We manufacture 3 
models; Farm Level, Contractors Level, Con- 
vertible Level. All BOSTROM Levels are sold 
on the guarantee of satisfaction or money 
back. WRITE TODAY for literature, prices 


LIVESTOCK 
JUDGING PICTORIALS 


Use them to train your FFA and 4-H livestock 

judging teams. Excellent as teaching aids, too. 

We have.... 

© Shorthorn heifers 

D Polied Hereford 
heifers 

© Hereford heifers 


© Duroc market barrows 
© Berkshire hogs 

Yorkshire gilts 

© Hampshire gilts 


0 Angus cows 
Tamworth gilts 
Milking Shorthorn 
O Berkshire gilts 


0 Duroc gilts 
Hampshire ewes 
DC Shropshire ewes 
© Corriedale ewes 
© Columbia ewes 
Southdown lambs 
© Red Poll cows © Guernsey cows 
0 Jersey cows (© New Hampshire 
© Percheron horses chickens 

Check those you wish, tell us how many copies of 
each one, and mail your order today. 


BETTER FARMING METHODS 


Sandstone Building Mount Morris, M1. 


Brahman heifers 
© Hereford fat steers 
© Shorthorn bulls 

Angus bulls 

0 Brown Swiss cows 
DC Holstein cows 


Points 
ACTIVITY Allowed 


|. Chapter officers 


President 


< 


Reporter 

2. Degrees held 
State Farmer . 
Chapter Farmer 
Greenhand 


nas 


Writing essays ‘not 
required in class... 
4. Projects 
Each Project 
5. Public Speaking 
Each class winner 
Chapter winner 
6. County Fair 
For each exhibit 
For first place fat 
For second place . 
For third place 
. Father-son Banquet 
For attending 
For bringing Father. 
8. Federation all-day trips 
Attending (each) 


Many FFA Chapters are proud of 
their accomplishments and frequent- 
ly award some of the more active 
members for their contributions. 
Also, advisers and chapter leaders 
strive to get the members interested 
in accomplishing the chapter objec- 
tives. 


Our chapter has set up a point sys- 
tem with many of the chapter objec- 
tives being incorporated on a chart. 
The objectives are written across the 
top of the chart with the members’ 
names being written down the side 
of the chart. Then the chart is lined 
up and down and across. The weight 
of each objective in points is placed 
at the top with the objectives and 
then in the spaces out from the mem- 
ber’s name the points that the mem- 
ber earns are placed. 

This chart is posted in the chapter 
meeting room for everyone to see as 
the year progresses. At the conclu- 
sion of the school year the points 


o 
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ou 
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IDEAS that WORK 
Recognize Outstanding FFA Chapter Members 


Points 
ACTIVITY Allowed 
9. FFA athletics 
Softball 


2 
10. Work on Home ‘Farm Shop 10 
11. Increasing Chapter Funds 
Selling cards... 5 
Selling over 10 boxes of cards 10 
Saturday's work on chapter 
forestry plot {each time)... 5 
Gathering walnuts (each) 3 
Selling magazines _.. 3 
12. Taking soil samples for neighbors 5 
13. For securing an order from a 
neighbor for seed corn, 
other seeds, baby chicks, 
hardware, etc., as an effort 


toward cooperative buying 10 
14. Cooperation 
Buying cooperatively 
Selling cooperatively. 10 
Attending night FFA meetings 


3 
Attending chapter party. 3 3 
Trip to West Virginia State Fair 3 
Attending church in a group 3 
All-day chapter trip 3 
Attending joint meetings 


at other FFA chapters 3 
Member of thrift club 10 
15. Forestry work 
As an enterprise... 10 
As an improvement project of 
supplementary farm job 5 


that each member has earned are 
totaled up. Two chapter medals are 
given; one to the outstanding fresh- 
man and one to the upperclassman 
with the most points by the chapter. 

There is a lot of competition 
throughout the year among the 
members. By this means the mem- 
ber’s interest in the chapter objec- 
tiyes is stimulated and in addition, 
the member receives a lot of good 
training by participating in chapter 
activities. 

The breakdown of the activities as 
used by the Bland FFA chapter this 
past year are shown on the accom- 
panying chart. The medals were 
awarded at the school finals.—Ralph 
R. Reynolds, vo-ag instructor, Bland 
High School, Bland, Va. 


Do you have an idea that works? Better 
Farming Methods will pay a minimum 
of $5 for accepted ideas or teaching 
techniques that you have used success- 
fully in YOUR work with FFA, 4-H, or 
farmers. 
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Birth Certificate Troubles? 
Census Bureau Will Help 


Many of the thousands of farm 
operators and farm workers through- 
out the country who will become 
eligible for the expanded Social 
Security Act coverage in 1955 are 


| among an estimated 40 million Amer- 


icans who do not have birth certificates 
or other means of officially proving 
their ages. This is a necessary re- 
quirement in qualifying for Social 
Security benefits. 

These persons, however, may obtain 
this vital information from the historic 


records of the U. S. Bureau of the 
Census. Transcripts of personal census 
records can be obtained upon payment 
of the cost of searching the records. 
Federal funds are not appropriated 
for this service and the fees charged 
are used to pay the salaries of the 
searchers and to cover the cost of the 
necessary office supplies. 

Agricultural leaders who may know 
of farm people in their area who are 
in need of help in qualifying for Social 
Security can obtain application blanks 
and information by writing to the 
Bureau of Census, U.S. Department 
of Commerce. 
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and Complete used and en- 
~ sion Service & 
‘i Lines, Turn- Landowners 
ing Angles every- 
and etc. aA where. 
| 
/ and name of our distributor near you. | 
Bestrom-Brady Manufacturing Co. 
aie 620Stonewall St. ATLANTA, GA. 
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Name 4-H Trustees 


Three new rnembers have been| 
named to the Board of Trustees of 
the National 4-H Club Foundation, 
located in Silver Spring, Md., accord- 
ing to Norman Mindrum, executive 
director of the Foundation. 

Chosen as Trustees were Lindley G. 
Cook, associate director of extension, 


Rutgers University; Henry L. Ahlgren,| 


associate extension director, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; and Miss Norma M. 
Brumbaugh, state home demonstration 
agent, Oklahoma A & M College. 

The National 4-H Club Foundation 
is a non-profit, non-government, edu- 
cational organization established to 
assist the Cooperative Extension Serv- 
ice and the 4-H Club program in 
helping millions of boys and girls pre- 
pare themselves for happy, useful, 
and well-adjusted lives. 

The Foundation cooperates with the 
Extension Service of the Department 
of Agriculture and the Land Grant 
Colleges and Universities in develop- 
ing an educational program that con- 
stantly explores new frontiers of re- 
search, service and training related to 
4-H club activities. 


The New York State 4-H Club Congress, | 
meeting recently at Cornell University, 


honored four county 4-H club agents with 


25 years of service in club work. They are, | 


l-r: Leon Pratt, Madison county; Paul 
Thayer, Albany county; Ernest Grant, 
Chemung, and Robert Dyer, Columbia. 


* 


Horses, Horses, Horses! 


In December, 1946, Better Farming 
Methods published a judging pictorial 
on Percheron horses. 

Horses have all but disappeared, but 
we still have a number of these judging 
pictorials on hand. 

We would like to have them go the 
way of the rest of the horses. There- 
fore, if you have any use for such pic- 
torials in your work, we would be glad 
to offer them to you at a special dis- 
count. So-0-0-0... 

1-25—four cents each. 

25-50—three cents each. 


50-100—two and one-half cents each. 


100 or over—two cents each. 


If you would like an envelope full of |\ 


horses, (in pictorial form), order from 
Better Farming Methods, Service De- 
partment, Mount Morris, Ill. 


WHAT’S NEW 
IN FARMING? 


Every day, research in agriculture 
tends tooutmodeold farming meth- 
ods and equipment. 

One important and revolution- 
ary changetaking place fastin dairy 
farming areas is the bulk tank 
method of handling milk. Instead 
of using the old familiar milk cans, 
the farmer now stores his milk in 


WHAT'S BEST IN | 
MAINTENANCE? | 


Here is a high-quality gear lubri- 
cant, perfect for all conventional 
transmissions and differentials. It 
eliminates the problem of keeping 
three, four, or even more different 


Will the milk can be next to go? 


Gulf Multi-Purpose Gear Lubricant 


tanks. The trucker pumps the milk 
from the tanks and transports it 
in tank wagons. 

This bulk tank method of han- 
dling milk has definite advantages. 
It’s cheaper and easier to handle 
the milk this way, and it keeps the 
milk cleaner. It may well spell the 
doom of the old milk can. 


lubricants on hand. Gulf Multi- 
Purpose Gear Lubricant is non-cor- 
rosive. It is available in 5-gal. cans, 
14- and 55-gal. drums; SAE grades 
80, 90 and 140. 


You farm better when you farm with Gulf! 


Gulfpride H.D.—the high-deter- 
gency motor oil—keeps engines 
clean and reduces engine wear. 


Gulf All-Purpose Farm Grease — 
saves you the expense and bother 
of keeping a number of separate 


greases on hand. 


Thrifty Farmers Go Gulf 
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Show the Film 


“RESEARCH ACRES" 


THis new half-hour sound color film (with magnificent micro- 
photography and time-lapse scenes) shows how plant breeders 
continue to produce better and better hybrids with stronger 
standability and improved resistance to drouth, disease and 
insect damage; hybrids with higher oil content; “cyto” hybrids 


with stepped-up yieldability. 


OTHER FILMS ALSO AVAILABLE 
@ The Great Story of Corn (30 min.) 
@ New Things in Corn Farming (26 min.) 
WRITE FARM FILM FOUNDATION 
1733 EYE STREET, N.W. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


FUNK BROS. SEED CO. 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 
And Associate Producers of Funk’s G-Hybrids 


RAISE MILKING SHORTHORNS 
tor GREATER PROFITS! 


With economic conditions tighten- 
ing up you NEED Cattle that 
have enabled farmers to put money 
in the bank for years and years. 
Milking are ety 
ENDAB ey’ve made 

pe for your Grandparents and their Grandparents 
before them! That’s because they are the most PRACTI- 
CAL breed in existence. They convert home-grown feeds 
and roughage into milk, meat and butterfat most 
economically. Milking Shorthorns are BIG, STRONG, 
RUGGED. You get 4% milk and greatest salvage value 
of all milk breeds. Their TWO-WAY bargaining power 
plus greater saleability of calves means greater ad 
under ANY world conditions, Subscribe to MILKIN' 

SHORTHORN JOURNAL now! Published 
monthly. Only $1.00 for six months, $2.00 for 
full year. $5.00 for three re. Send money 
TODAY or write for FREE facts! 


AMERICAN MILKING SHORTHORN SOCIETY 
313-00 BFM-5 S Glenstone Springfield, Missour! 
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LIVESTOCK PICTURES 


in Natural Colors 


Printed on 8%x11%-inch stock: 
Brown Swiss Cow, Jersey Bull and Cow, 


ilking Shorthorn Cow; P Horse, 
ilking Shorthorn Bull, Hereford Cow. 
SEND CHECK OR MONEY ORDER 
No, C.0.D. Shipments 


BETTER FARMING METHODS 
Mount Morris, Ill. 


For ag leaders . 
Agricultural 


Film 
Listings 


For your bookings, write the 
individual companies listed. 


ACRES OF CAGES, 16 mm., sound, 
color, 22 minutes, 1955. Available 
from the DeKalb Agricultural Asso- 
ciation, DeKalb, Ill. 


Here is a new educational movie depict- 
ing one of the newer poultry practices— 
the keeping of laying hens in cages. 

The DeKalb Agricultural Association 
went to great length to produce this pic- 
ture for.you, and kept the entire produc- 
tion on an educational basis. You will 
find that you can use it in class, and with 
farm groups of young and adult farmers. 

The film deals with the overall practice 
of keeping chickens in cages, is very basic 
in its presentation of how to do so suc- 
cessfully, and gives practical pointers on 
this whole system of poultry manage- 
ment. 

Systems throughout the country were 
studied and photographed, so that it is 
not sectionalized to any one part of the 
United States. Agricultural leaders will 
find it of value wherever they are located. 

Cage management of hens is growing 
in popularity. The far west and south 
abound with such farms, and the practice 
is working north into Iowa, Pennsylvania, 
and other states. 

The staff of Better Farming Methods 
has personally reviewed the film, and we 
think you will find it of great help in 
teaching classes and for use with adult 
farm groups. We recommend it to you 
highly. 


THE PERFECT CRIME, 16 mm., sound, 
color, 1954. Availabie from the Cater- 
pillar Tractor Company, Peoria, Ill. 


A challenging and dramatic new film 
on highway safety, “The Perfect Crime,” 
has just been released by the Caterpillar 
Tractor Company. 

This film opens with a double murder 
in a $14 robbery. Public indignation is 
aroused and the murderer is rapidly ap- 
prehended. Then the narrator deftly 
draws the comparison with another crime 
—murder on the highways—and cites an 
apathetic public for its indifference to this 
trage“y. 

Motorists are admonished in “The Per- 
fect Crime,” but not necessarily for their 
driving habits. The viewer is not told he 
is responsible for the maiming and mur- 
der, but there is no question that there is 
a responsibility and the viewer can ac- 
cept or reject the blame. 

This responsibility is for the vote that 
provides legislation which will give the 
motorist a modern, safe highway system 
and alert public officials. 

Building the viewer up to a point 


333333: € 
FUNK’S 
‘ 
4 
“HYBRID 
Y IN B A US 
| MONET BANK | 
Guernsey Bull and Cow, Holstein Bull and , 
Cow, Duroc Gik, Hampshire Sow, Berk- | 3 
shire Sow, Hampshire Ram, Columbia Ram, ; 
j Angus Bull, Hereford Bull, Polled Here- 5 
ford Bull, Shorthorn Bull, Shorthorn Cow, | 
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being said about this responsibility, the 
film has a unique ending, creating a 
lasting impression that there’s more to it 
than just “driver responsibility.” 


THE BIG TEST, 16 mm., sound, color, 
15 minutes, 1954. Available from the 
National Fertilizer Association, 616 
Investment Building, Washington 5, 
D.C, 


Here is a newly completed educational 
movie on soil sampling. How to take a soil 
sample and its importance in good farm 


management is the theme of this laugh- | 


provoking motion picture. 


It describes step-by-step the approved | 


method of taking soil samples to be used 
for determining plant food deficiencies in 
the soil. 

The message is woven into a plot which 
involves a farmer who vows he will grow 
a 100-pound watermelon—and almost 
succeeds. The script for this movie was 
written by J. W. Fitts, director of the 
soil testing laboratory of North Carolina, 
and chairman of the soil test work group 


of the National Soil and Fertilizer Re- | 


search Committee. 


HIGH LEVEL FEEDS AND ANTI- 
BIOTICS sound slidefilm, color, 1954. 
Available from Chas. Pfizer Com- 
pany, Inc., Agricultural Film Library, 
11 Bartlett Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Here is a slidefilm with a sound record 
that discusses the subject of high level 
feeding of antibiotics. It is in full color 
and pitched to the level of agricultural 
groups and farm organizations. 

Agricultural leaders can obtain this 
film. It comes in kit form, including the 
filmstrip, voice recording, instructor’s 
guide, and literature that can be dis- 
tributed to the groups viewing the slide- 
film. 

With the importance of antibiotics in 
feeds today, you will find this sound film 
of help to you in your work. 


SALT BY INTERNATIONAL, film- 
strip, sound, 28 minutes, 1954. Avail- 
able from International Salt Com- 
pany, Scranton, Pa. 


The filmstrip depicts the many uses of 
salt and follows the production of both 
rock salt and evaporated salt step by step. 

Salt, of course, is important to the 
farmer’s family, his livestock (plain salt 
and salt with additives such as trace 
minerals, phenothiazine, etc.), to the 
growing of certain crops, to the condition 
of his rural roads (through salt soil 
stabilization and ice control), and in the 
myriad of other ways that it affects 
everyone’s life. 


THE BUSINESSMAN THE 
FARM, 16 mm., sound, color, 1955. 
Available from Minneapolis-Moline 
Company, Box 1050, Minneapolis 1, 
Minn. 


The many, diverse skills of the modern 
farmer are shown in this 16 mm. film. 
Expert in soils, weather, animals, 
machinery maintenance, plant pests and 


where he is actually disturbed at what is | 


even fatal, for another. 


Veterinarian. 


KILL RATS 
FOUNDATION 
warfarin 


WISCONSIN 
ALUMNI 


In any problem of livestock disease, the best advice is 


Where Minutes Saved 
May Mean Life or Death 


When a farmer has a sick animal, the best advice you can give him is 
to call his veterinarian PROMPTLY. 


The difference between life and death often hinges on how quickly a 
CORRECT diagnosis is made, and the RIGHT treatment started. 
Why should one guess at what is wrong .. or what medicines to use? 
The veterinarian is trained to KNOW ... and his skilled knowledge 
can mean the saving of valuable animals. 


Today there are so many confusing livestock diseases that it is folly 
to rely on guess work. And there are so many drugs and “remedies” 
on the market which may be good for one thing, but entirely wrong, 


This message made possible through the 
American Foundation for Animal Health 


TREE SEEDS—SHRUB SEEDS 


Raise your own trees 


and shrubs from 
seeds. Free Planting 
guide and price list. 
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This barn in Virden, Illinois, 
was re-sided in 1943 with 

. Ruberoid Stonewall Board. 
Today, twelve years later, it 
looks just as fresh and new as 
it did then—and not a penny 
has been spent on painting in 
that time. Stonewall Board 
means maintenance economy 
that farmers like! 


Farmers everywhere have 
come to know there is no more 
ideal farm building material 
than Stonewall asbestos-ce- 
ment Board. It’s fire-resistant, 
rat and vermin proof, easy to 
apply, never needs painting or 
maintenance of any kind. 


Stonewall Board is ideal for 
new construction or for re- 
siding. It can be applied in the 
same time it takes to paint and 
at little extra initial cost... 
over the years it will pay off 
the extra cost many times in 
maintenance savings. 


If you don’t have a copy of 
“Stonewall Board—Magic Car- 
pet for Farmers” send for 
yours today. 


The RUBEROID co. 


500 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 
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diseases, the farmer must also be capable 
in bookkeeping and marketing. Like a 
manufacturer or business executive, he 
must be able to operate his many tools 
efficiently. 

This film has been released to Min- 
neapolis-Moline dealers and will soon 
be generally available to civic groups. 
You might check with your local M-M 
dealer or write directly to the company 
for information as to when and where you 
might obtain it. 


MODERN ROSES ON PARADE, 16 
mm., sound, color, 30 minutes, 1954. 
Available from Films of the Nation, 
62 West 45th St., New York 36, N.Y. 


Do you like flowers? Wouldn’t some 
of your agricultural groups, perhaps a 
joint meeting with the farm wives, like 
to see this film on roses? 

Here is a film that shows in beautiful 
color the research and testing that goes 
into the production of modern roses. It 
shows the creation of a new rose from an 
idea in the hybridizer’s mind to the first 
new plant. A field with 2,000,000 roses in 
bloom is shown in the film. 

A large part of the film is devoted to 
close-ups of the more famous modern 
roses, including the newest varities and 
to illustrate the use of roses in small 
gardens. 

You will enjoy a change of pace in your 
film scheduling by securing a print of 
this movie to show to your farm groups. 
—End 


* 


Use Granular Insecticides 


Entomologist John H. Lilly, Iowa 
State College, reports that granular 
insecticides are more effective than 
sprays and fine dusts in controlling 
corn borer infestations. 

The granular insecticide particles, 
somewhat larger than sugar, were ap- 
plied with a modified grain drill 
mounted on high clearance equipment. 
As the applicator passed over the 
rows, the granulated material was 
sifted onto the corn. 

This type of application was espe- 
cially effective against first-brood 
corn borers since the particles roll into 
the whorls of the corn-stalks. It was 
also highly successful on second- 
brood borers, because the particles 
drop into the leaf axils of the plant 
where the borers are. 


* 


Develop Frozen Milk 


College Dairy Industry researchers 
at Iowa State College report success- 
ful completion of experiments to 
process and can fresh, frozen milk. 

When the frozen milk is thawed and 
mixed with two parts of water it is 
the same composition as fresh, ho- 
mogenized milk. It tastes virtually the 
same and many people believe it has a 
fuller, richer flavor. 

Its value to dairymen is in the fact 


that it should permit freezing and 
storing pasteurized grade-A milk in 
milk surplus seasons for use in the 
milk-shortage seasons. 

The process is a precision operation 
and only well-equipped creameries 
should undertake it. However, the 
college researchers pointed out, any 
interested creameryman who asks at 
the college will be told how to do it. 
There is no patent or restriction on 
the process. 


* 


Howard Burgess, veteran county agricul- 
tural agent, Walla Walla, Wash., was re- 
cently awarded an honorary membership 
in the Lariat Club, animal husbandry stu- 
dent honorary, Washington State College, 
Pullman. Presenting him with his hon- 
orary membership certificate, while Mrs. 
Burgess looks on, is Claire Reisinger, ani- 
mal husbandry student, Washington State. 


* 


Pushbutton Pipeline Washer 


The first fully automatic pipeline 
washer for dairy farmers has now 
gone into production, according to an 
announcement by Babson Bros. Com- 
pany, Chicago, 

This robot helper, called the Elec- 
trobrain, permits the dairy farmer to 
eat breakfast with the rest of the fam- 
ily while the automatic washer does 
the clean-up job for him. The washer 
flushes, rinses, and sanitizes the entire 
pipeline and also the breaker cups 
which are milking units at the de- 
livery end of the cow. 


“Ma said to keep our grimy hands offa 
"em!” 


| 
| | 
| * 
Agphalt and Materials mall 
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—— IDEAS that WORK——, 


Match Board Interest 


Chores are a problem on every 
farm. Efficiency in performing 
these daily duties is quite often 
lacking. Yet, it is a hard subject 
to arouse much interest in. 

Here is a simple match board 
experiment to help arouse interest 
in chore efficiency. 

In shop make several four inch 
by four inch boards with 36 holes 
one-half inch apart. 

1. Give the students these 
boards in class with a penny box 
of matches and have them fill the 
holes using any method. (Time 
the method) 

2. Fill the board again, but use 
a different method. (Time) 

3. Have all try using only one 
hand. (Time) 

4. When each has decided his 
fastest method, run a speed test 
for all. 

5. Note improvement in time 
over first trials. 

6. Test will show differences in 
individual abilities and in meth- 
ods of filling the board. 

7. Compare above experiments 
with efficiency factors in the 
chore time. 

Using this as an example, it 
will show boys that time can be 
saved, efficiency improved, and 
that there may be a number of 
ways in which farm chores can 
be accomplished also.—J ames Ham- 
ilton, vo-ag teacher, Audubon, la. 


Do you have an idea that works? 
Better Farming Methods will pay a 
minimum of $5 for accepted ideas or 
teaching techniques that you have 
used successfully in YOUR work 
with FFA, 4-H, or farmers. 


* 


Try This New Shingle 


A new roofing shingle just in- 
troduced by The Ruberoid Com- 
pany offers every farmer the kind 
of long-lasting fire protection 
that once went on top of only the 
most costly barns and buildings. 
It is called American Thatch and 
is made of asbestos-cement, a ma- 
terial most highly recommended 
for protecting property. For more 
information write to the Ruberoid 
Company, 500 Fifth Ave., New 
York 36, N.Y. 


NEW DR. SALSBURY’S P OLYSTAT 


Increases broiler profits 3 ways 


Recommend feed 


containing POLYSTAT to: Entirely Different Multi-Bene fit 
Medication For Feeds 


Polystat provides 9.6% faster growth on the 
average. Improves feed conversion. Broilers 
require .259 Ibs. less feed per lb. of live 
weight (averages of many tests). 


Prevents coccidiosis, large roundworms and 
tapeworms. Economical—costs about 2c per 
bird for 10 weeks of continuous treatment. 


Test proved on 125,000 chickens 


Extensive laboratory and field tests prove that 
Polystat is the product of choice for growth 
benefits, coccidiosis and worm prevention. 
You can recommend Polystat with confidence. 
Write for Polystat portfolio. 


Recommend feed 
containing NITROSAL to: 


Nitrosal fortified feed provides: Faster 
Growth, Redder Combs, Yellower Skins, Bet 
ter Feathering, Higher market Value—al! at 
lower feed costs. Also prevents coccidiosis. 


Recommend feed 
‘ontai 3-Nitro gives broilers the same growth bene- 
ining powder tex fits as Polystat or Nitrosal, without specific 
disease prevention. 


Also increases egg production! 3-Nitro 
helps pullets mature earlier, lay up to 15 days 
sooner. Gives them added vitality to lay up to 
12 extra eggs per hen. 


DR. SALSBURY’S LABORATORIES, Charles City, lowa 


a complete line of poultry medicines 


LIVESTOCK— 
Judging Pictorials 


Judging pictorials, which have been featured in Better Farming 
Methods, are available to county agents, vo-ag teachers and other agri- 
cultural leaders. 

We now have judging pictorials of Angus Cows, Angus Bulls, Berk- 
shire Hogs, Berkshire Gilts, Brahman Heifers, Brown Swiss Cows, 
Columbia Sheep, Corriedale Ewes, Duroc Market Barrows, Duroc Gilts, 
Guernsey Ccws, Hampshire Ewes, Hampshire Gilts, Hereford Heifers, 
Hereford Steers, Holstein Cows, Jersey Cows, Milking Shorthorn Cows, 
Percheron Horses, Polled Hereford Heifers, Polled Shorthorn Cows, Red 
Poll Cows, Shorthorns, Shorthorn Heifers, Shropshire Ewes, Southdown 
Market Lambs. Tamworth Gilts, Yorkshire Gilts, Chester White Hogs, 
and Poland China Hogs. Price, 5 cents each. 


Send check or money order. No COD shipments. 
Better Farming Methods Mount Merris, Ill. 
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s TAKE PASTURE TO STOCK 


Save Chore Time .. . 


Cut Feeding costs 4 


Unloads At Front Where You Can Watch It 


%& Adapts Readily for All Forage Chores, Al! 
Silo Filling 


Makes forage wagons do more for each dollar in- 

vested. Use a Helix side delivery Cross-Conveyor 

to speed up farming chores . . . save time. New 

design feature permits removal of elevator for 
filling low bunks or working in cramped quarters. 


And at silo filling time (either trench or upright) 
| or when hauling chopped hay, Helix Rear-End 
Unloader is the most valuable implement on the 

If only a plain forage box is needed now, there’s a 
P 4 Helix All-Steel Forage Box that is ready punched 
j i 4 and drilled for 2-hour conversion to an automatic 
unloader. 

| A new manure spreader attachment is also 
available . . . makes the Helix wagon an all-pur- 
pose implement. Ask any Helix dealer about the 
inexpensive Helix auger unloader and the Helix 
easy to install, easy to remove Barn Cleaner, too. 


14 = : For FREE literature, simply print your name and 
f Po address below and mail to us at Dept. 26E. 


| yj Lasts Longer 
» CONTINENTAL 
is the 


ONLY FENCE 


CONTINENTAL 


SLY STEEL CORPORATION - KOKOMO, INDIANA 


VO-AG TEACHERS ASTRATIONS 
COUNTY AGENTS SAFE... SURE... EASY 


CLUB LEADERS BURDIZZO 
BLOODLESS CASTRATOR 
USED SUCCESSFULLY 
OVER 30 YEARS. YOU GET... 


Will Get More Accurate Tests With 


Schatutest 


The Modern Method of Butterfat Testing 
Accurate: Proved leading laboratories 
Practical: One-solution ideal for farmers 
Safe: No danger of acid burns or damage 
Economical: No centrifuge required 


For further information write to 
ALOY H. BRAWNER 


» Schaintest Distributor 
250 Ninth Ave. North, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 
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Your Students and Farmers 
e@ Minimum growth 


set back 
@ No hemorrhage 
@ Minimum surgical 
shock 
@ No septic infection 
@ No maggots 
@ No screw worms 
Ask your dealer for the original blood- 
less castrator made by La “Burdizzo” 
Co., Turin, Italy 


BE SURE IT’S BURDIZZO 


q 


Now You Can... 


Stab A Tree 
To Death 


@ A TREE INOCULATOR, invented 

by Reuel Little, Madill, Okla., 
seems to be about the easiest and best 
method of killing trees and brush by 
hand. This statement is made on the 
basis of the tool’s ready acceptance 
and use by farmers and ranchers after 
seeing it demonstrated. 

Any method of killing trees at a cost 
of $5 per acre attracts the interest and 
attention of land owners who have 
thousands of acres of worthless timber. 


Pictured here is the inventor with his new 
invention called the “tree inoculator.” 


Little cites a cost of $4.75 per acre of 
900 acres of black-jack, elm, and 
various species of oak which he has 
deadened. The cost of labor and 
chemicals is included in this amount. 


Barrel Holds Chemicals 


The tree inoculator, as it is termed 
in the patent papers, consists of a 
piece of two and one-half inch alumi- 
num pipe three feet long, a spoon 
shaped bit, with a handle on the side 
and a valve operated from the top 
to release the chemicals. 

The barrel holds almost a gallon of 
the tree killing formula, which con- 
sists of 2-4 D, 2-4 5 T, and a penetrat- 
ing agent. 

In using the gadget, the curved 
spoon shaped bit leaves a pocket to 
catch and hold the poison until it is 
soaked up and absorbed by the tree. 

This is one of the chief advantages. 
A very minimum of material is used 
and there is no waste with run-off. 
Operators are quick to tell you that 
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it is a labor-saving device as com- 
pared to frilling with an axe and 
either pouring or spraying the chemi- 
cals into frills 


Size Determines Treatments 


The operator circles the base of the 
tree, jabbing it at about a 30 degree 
angle from the perpendicular position 
and simultaneously flipping the valve 
to release the poison. 

The size, age, and species of the 
trees determines the number of times 
a tree is stabbed, the distance apart 
the incisions are made, and the amount 
of poison used. 

It has a labor-saving advantage too, 
in that many times brush and low 
limbs would have to be cleared away 
from the trunk of a tree to even get 
in to work with an axe, while the 
inoculator can be forced through. 

You can be selective in deadening 
timber with this tool. There is definite- 
ly no danger from chemicals drifting 
to susceptible crops. 

Ag leaders interested in securing 
additional information on this tree 
killing device may write to the in- 
ventor at Madill, Okla—Dale Ozment, 
county agent, Madill, Olcia. 


* 


Simple Engine Cut Off 


Here is a very simple way for 
farmers to cut off their gas pow- 
ered pump. Of course many farm- 
ers now have automatic, electric 
pumps to water their livestock, 
but some still have to use gas on 
back pastures. 

All that you need to dg is to 
connect a piece of weatherproof, 
insulated wire to the spark plug. 
The other end is run out to the 
water trough and adjusted to the 
height that the cattleman would 
like for the water in the trough to 
reach. This wire is fixed station- 
ary and protected from cattle 
bending it. 

The gas engine and pump are 
started up, and the farmer goes 
about his business. When the wa- 
ter in the trough reaches the wire 
it grounds the motor, thereby kill- 
ing it.—Max McDonald, county 
agent, Tallulah, La. 


Do you have an idea that works? 
Better Farming Methods will pay a 
minimum of Hi for accepted ideas or 
teaching techniques that you have 
used spoceereeny in YOUR work 
with FFA, 4-H, or farmers. 


-— IDEAS that WORK—— 


AIR-COOLING, aS supplied on ALL Wisconsin 
Heavy-Duty Engines, automatically takes care 
of all cooling problems, at all seasons of the 
year, at all operating temperatures up to 140° 
F., or extreme sub-zero temperatures. Nothing 
to freeze in cold weather, no hot-weather dry- 
ups. There is nothing for the operator to 
forget or neglect — no costly replacements 
because “someone forgot” to put water or 
anti-freeze in the radiator. It’s foolproof! 
AIR-COOLING, as compared with water-cooling, 
prevents engine failures and expensive re- 
placements caused by heavy deposits of alkali 
in the radiator, water jackets and heads... 
in those areas where alkali is a serious water 
problem. 


AIR-COOLING, as supplied on ALL Wisconsin 
Engines, is handled efficiently by ONE SIMPLE 
CASTING .. . actually the flywheel itself, of 
which the powerful fan is an integral part, 
working in perfect co-ordination with scientif- 
ically designed cooling fins cast into the 
cylinder block and head, and carefully engi- 
neered air baffles in the shrouding. 
WISCONSIN ENGINE AIR-COOLING provides 
trouble-free cooling even under extremely 
dirty field conditions, when engine is equipped 
with our specially designed, self-cleaning 
ROTATING SCREEN which is available as 
optional original equipment, 


These are just a few of the reasons 
why it pays to specify “Wisconsin 
man Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled Engine 

[, Power” for your mechanized equip- 

O FIT THE ment. You not only get the most 
7) power service with the least servic- 
ing but you also get depend- 
able “Lugging Power” that 
keeps the job moving when 
the going is tough. Write for 
Bulletin S-164, with specifica- 
tions covering the full line of 
Wisconsin Engines, 3 to 36 hp. 


TO FIT THE 
MACHINE 


WISCONSIN MOTOR CORPORATION 


Open view of the powerful! fly- 
wheel-fon on multi-cylinder 
models. Note depth and *‘scoop"’ 
design of fan biades . . . in- 
tegrally cast as part of the fly- 
wheel. No delicate parts to in- 
vite damage. 


Specially Designed Self-Clean- 
ing ROTATING SCREEN over 
flywheel-fan intake opening, 
mounted directly on flywheel. 
Centrifugal force automatically 
throws off straw, hay, weeds or 
other trash that may come in 
contact with screen during field 
operation of equipment. Pre- 
vents clogging of fan, cooling 
fins and shrouding baffles. Ro- 
toting screen supplied as op- 
tional equipment when speci- 
fied on factory orders, 


Flywheel -fan showing simple, 
foolproof method of mounting 
Rotating Screen by means of 
stud bolts anchored in flywheel. 
Crankshaft collar provides snug 
closure at center without inter- 
fering with manual cranking. 


World's Largest Builders of Heavy-Duty Air-Coc 
MILWAUKEE 46, WISCONSIN — 
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Do You Have These Services for 


Your Farm Mechanics Program? 


By T. J. Wakeman 


Teacher-Trainer in Farm Mechanics 
Agricultural Engineering Department 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


@ PRACTICALLY EVERY teacher 

and leader in vo-ag realizes how 
inadequate our farm mechanics pro- 
grams are when measured in terms 
of the needs of each community. 


We have made great strides in the 
past 20 years, yet while we are trying 
to catch up some of the past, more 
problems are developing. But, we 
have many favorable factors that are 
developing daily. 

The following are some services 
that are now available in some states. 
No one state has all of the services 
that will be mentioned. Some may 
need more than they have. 


Teach Trainers 
in Farm Mecehanies 


Teacher-trainer departments have 
added one or more staff members to 
assist with the farm mechanics phase 
of the teacher-training program. 
About 65 percent of the states have 
one to four members of their staff 
carrying out this responsibility. 

The duties more or less determine 
the number required. Some teacher- 
trainers in farm mechanics are mem- 
bers of the Agricultural Education 
staffs and some are members of the 
Agricultural Engineering staffs. They 
may be responsible to either or both 
department heads. 

The following are some of the duties 
performed by teacher-trainers in farm 
mechanics. 


Cooperate With Others 


1. They work with other members 
of the Agricultural Education and 
Agricultural Engineering staffs in 
formulating and conducting preservice 
and in-service courses for teachers. 

2. They usually teach one or more 
of the farm mechanics classes. 

3. They formulate equipment and 
supply lists with the help of the vo-ag 


teachers. In doing this they usually 
try out all makes of equipment on the 
market. Manufacturers usually sup- 
ply the equipment. It has been found 
that teachers buying this equipment 
got more for their money. 


Help Design Shops 


4. They secure or prepare and dis- 
tribute teaching material for using 
and maintaining shop equipment and 
other areas of farm mechanics. 

5. They prepare floor plans for vo- 
ag buildings with the help of the vo-ag 
teachers. These plans include ar- 
rangement of equipment, conven- 
iences, and electric wiring. 

6. They prepare floor plans for 
additions and alterations to vo-ag 
buildings now in service. 

7. They conduct in-service teach- 
ing programs in farm mechanics. 

8. They assist with the supervised 
student teaching program. 

9. They serve as trouble shooters 


Disposable Saw Blade 


Here is a new disposable power 
saw blade, designed to provide 
service up to three times the life 
of an ordinary blade. Cost of the 
new blade is so low, the company 
points out, that it becomes eco- 
nomically profitable to discard 
and replace blades when they be- 
come dull (as with a safety razor 
blade). For further information, 
write Rocco Products Company, 
Dept. KP, 2916 Fourth Ave. So., 
Minneapolis 7, Minn. 


for problems that arise in the local 
schools. 

10. They are always searching for 
new and improved ideas in teaching; 
also new and improved equipment. 

11. They collect new ideas and find- 
ings of the teachers and pass them on 
to all of the teachers. They also col- 
lect accounts of complaints and diffi- 
culties encountered while teaching 
farm mechanics and search for ways 
and means to deal with the difficulties. 


12. They attend regional and na- 
tional workshops in farm mechanics 
in an effort to bring you the latest ma- 
terial and help available. 


it 
Subject Matter Specialists 


Do you have the services of a sub- 
ject matter specialist who gives all or 
a part of his time to farm mechanics? 

This individual procures all of the 
material available and screens it. He 
usually gets the help of the teacher- 
trainers in farm mechanics and other 
specialists in agricultural engineering 
to check the material for validity. 

This material includes bulletins 
from other states, books, experiment 
station material, material from ma- 
chinery manufacturers and any other 
material that a vo-ag teacher could 
use in teaching farm mechanics. After 
the material has been culled he may 
buy copies and in some cases rejro- 
duce the material and distribute it two 
the teachers. 


Directs Short Courses 


He may write lesson plans, not com- 
plete ones—but the framework so that 
the teacher can adapt it to his local 
situation. 

In some situations the subject mat- 
ter specialists have conducted short 
courses in the field. They take with 
them the material they have prepared 
and demonstrate how to use the mate- 
rial in doing a job. 

Many subject matter specialists in 
farm mechanics have made visual aid 
material available. In some cases 
they have taken the pictures and pre- 
pared slides. This is especially effec- 
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tive where a situation applicable to a 
whole state is used. 

These individuals have made teach- 
ing farm mechanics much easier and 
more effective. The teachers who 
have the service of subject matter 
specialists have more time to do other 
necessary jobs required of a vo-ag 
teacher. 

In conclusion, if you do not have 
the services of teacher-trainers and 
subject matter specialists in farm 
mechanics, speak to your supervisor. 
He is always glad to get suggestions 
from his teachers. The supervisors 
know that most progress comes as a 
result of the suggestions of their 
teachers. 

It may take some more time to get 
the money to finance these services. 
However, if you ask often for these 
services you will get them.—End. 


New officers of the Missouri 
Agents Association were elected in Decem- 
ber. Officers elected were (l-r), Glen Mut- 


County 


ti, Monroe county, 


secretary-treasurer; 
Parker Rodgers, 


Lafayette county, pre- 


sident, and Harry Steel, Morgan county, 


vice-president. 


* 


Christianity has not BEEN 
TRIED and FOUND WANTING 

.- . It has been found difficult 
and NOT tried. 


* 


Montana Pushes Safety 


Montana Future Farmers, 2,500 
strong, will make an intensive drive to 
help cut down death, injury, suffering 
and loss of property on the highways. 

Future Farmers who are enrolled in 
vocational agriculture in 62 Montana 
high schools will ask members of their 
immediate families, their relatives and 
friends to help in this drive. They 
also will encourage the cooperation 
and support of other youth and adult 
organizations in the rural and urban 
areas of Montana. 

A safe driving poster has been pre- 
pared which has been approved by the 
State Council of Safety and the State 
Highway Patrol. Future Farmers 
have offered their cooperation and 
support to these two organizations in- 
terested in safer driving conditions. 


LIGHT-HEAVYWEIGAT 
10” TILTING ARBOR SAW 


pets” 


Additional LIGHT-HEAVYWEIGHTS to round out your 
woodworking needs: VARIABLE SPEED LATHE—BELT 
AND DISC SURFACING MACHINES — SPINDLE 
SHAPERS—NEW 112 HP RADIAL SAW—JIG SAWS 
— SINGLE AND MULTIPLE SPINDLE DRILL 
PRESSES, Bench and Floor Models—COMPLETE LINE 
OF MOTORS, TOOLS AND ACCESSORIES. 


- THESE 


they’re 
“teacher’s 


LIGHT-HEAVYWEIGHT 
Variable Speed 
18” BAND SAW 


LIGHT-HEAVYWEIGHT 


LIGHT-HEAVVWEIGHTS 


are made to order for School Shops 


Built to highest industrial standards, every 
one of these LIGHT-HEAVYWEIGHTS 
gives the “feel” of sturdy, factory-type 
production equipment... plus all the 
accuracy, range, capacity and ease-of- 
operation that help you do a better teach- 
ing job. LIGHT-HEAVYWEIGHTS are 
“safety-engineered”, include all the extra 
safety features required in today’s teaching 
techniques. They're your most practical 
school shop investment. 

Write us for free Bulletins and Teaching 
Aids. For quicker action, check the tele- 


phone directory for your nearby Walker- 
Turner Distributor. He’s most capable, 
factory-trained, and thoroughly experi- 
enced to help you with your shop equip- 
ment problems. Call him — today. 


WALKER-TURNER 


* DIVISION « 
KEARNEY AND TRECKER CORPORATION 
PLAINFIELD, WN. J. 
DRILL PRESSES ~—Hond and Power Feed * RADIAL 
DRILLS © Wood and Metal Cutting BAND SAWS * 
TILTING ARBOR SAWS © RADIAL SAWS JIG SAWS 
LATHES © SPINDLE SHAPERS © JOINTERS © BELT 
AND DISC SURFACERS © FLEXIBLE SHAFT MACHINES 


DEMONSTRATE 
MORE EFFECTIVE 
SPRAYING— 


with 


HI-BOY 
Self-Propelled, High-Clearance Sprayer 
Kills Insects and Controls Weeds BETTER and CHEAPER 


@ The HI-BOY'S bull's-eye accuracy saves spray, placing 
it right where it's needed and nowhere else. 


@ HI-BOY'S speed, easy maneuverability, and simplicity 

save spraying time—leave tractors free for other jobs. 
REPORTS FROM THE FIELD SAY THAT IT COSTS LESS 
THAN 2 CENTS AN ACRE TO OPERATE THE HI-BOY. 


The Hi-Boy is available with 8/4, or |! H.P. engine. Uses Hahn's 

non-clogging, internal-gear pump or hi-pressure piston pump. 
Fe te frame clears crops easily, without damage. Boom 
height can be adjusted from |’ to 10’. 


See Your 
Local 


THE 


HAHN 


THE BM 61 FRONT MOUNT 


Tractor sprayer. Has Hahn pump. 
Sprays widths up to 30 ft. Farm- 
use proven since 1947. 


HAHN, INC. 


1837 West Franklin 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 


THE HI-SPEED SPR 
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By HERBERT L. SCHALLER, Editor 


Happy Birthday, Scouts! 


The Boy Scouts of America, 
numbering over three and one- 
half million, will celebrate their 
45th birthday on February 8. 

Their birthday celebration will 
occur during Scout Week, Feb- 
ruary 6-12. It begins on Sunday, 
when thousands of churches 
across our nation will be hosts to 
the millions of Boy Scouts on their 
annual Boy Scout Sunday. Mem- 
bers of Jewish Faith will observe 
Boy Scout Sabbath in synagogues 
and temples Friday evening and 
Saturday, February 4-5. 

Many agricultural leaders have 
been Scouts. Many have boys who 
are now Scouts. And, no doubt, 
there are literally hundreds of you 
working in the Scout movement. 

Scouting has done much to 
teach and to lead by example the 
youth of America in ways that we 
know contribute strength and 
character to each generation of 
youth. Yet, as you so well know, 
any worthwhile program of youth 
is only as good as its leaders. 

So it is with Scouting. The un- 
sung heroes through 45 years of 
existence in America are the thou- 
sands of volunteer leaders’ who 
have given of their time, energy, 
and guidance to lead American 
youth along the time-proven paths 
of Scouting. 

Have they been paid? No, not 
in dollars. But, in another breath, 
yes! They have been paid with 
the feeling of satisfaction that 
only comes to one who has given 
so that others may benefit from 
his gift. 

As leaders yourself, and work- 
ing in some manner with the 
youth of America, take time to 
read the tenets of Scouting. 
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SCOUT PROMISE: On my 
honor I will do my best to do my 
duty to God and my country and 
to obey the Scout Law; to help 
other people at all times; keep 
myself physically strong, mentally 
awake, and morally straight. 

SCOUT LAW: A Scout is trust- 
worthy, loyal, helpful, friendly, 
courteous, kind, obedient, cheer- 
ful, thrifty, brave, clean, and rev- 
erent. 

SCOUT MOTTO: Be prepared. 

SCOUT SLOGAN: Do a good 
turn daily. 

Those are good sound guide- 
posts, not only for Scouting but 
for any youth organization. 

Happy Birthday, Scouts! 


Feed the Sparrows 


The following story came from 
a letter of the Eastman Research 
Organization, New York. 

The bus driver had reached the 
end of the line. He had gathered 
the remnants of lunches that peo- 
ple had left in their seats, crum- 
bled them up and was scattering 


* CORNELIUS 


the crumbs to a flock of sparrows 
that had settled down around him. 

Anembarking passenger stopped 
to watch him. “Why do you bother 
to feed those sparrows ”?”’ he asked. 

The bus driver smiled without 
looking up and went on scattering 
the crumbs. “Well,’’ he answered, 
“there’s a lot more of ’em around 
here than anything else. And spar- 
rows get just as hungry as the 
fancy birds.” 

The passenger went in and took 
his seat and sat there thinking. 

People are like that, too. There 
are a lot more sparrows than 
fancy birds and they get just as 
hungry. Maybe there’s something 
in that idea of feeding sparrows. 

Take business. The biggest and 
most successful stores are those 
that feed the sparrows, that have 
the kind of goods the common peo- 
ple want at prices the common 
people can afford. 

The greatest books are those 
that reach into the hearts and 
lives of the men and women in 
cottage row. 

The greatest teachers are those 
who can teach to the masses in 
words that the humblest among 
them can understand. 

Looking at your school classes, 
youth clubs, and farm groups, are 
you spending enough time “feed- 
ing the sparrows”? How easy it 
is to concentrate on those who 
need your help the least. 

Yet, who need your help and 
guidance the most? 

Why, the “sparrows” in your 
flock. 

If you haven’t been doing so— 
feed them. They are hungry! 
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A simple overrunning clutch gives the farmer complete control of the entire baling operation. 


+ 


Ves 


New! The fastest PT.0. baler on the market! 


Gives 3-plow tractor owners full benefit of their available 
extra power! As easy to run as engine-powered balers! 


With the new “Super 77” 
P.T.O., New Holland meets 
the demand for a power take- 
off baler that can be teamed 
with a 3-plow tractor to pro- 
duce highest capacity . . . up 
to 12 tons an hour! 

The overrunning clutch allows 
complete flexibility of operation 
whether or not the tractor is 
equipped with live power take- 
off. Tractor gears may be changed 
up or down without waiting for 
the baler flywheel tc stop turn- 
ing and without danger to the 
tractor gears. 


This permits the farmer to match 
ground speed to baling speed ac- 
cording to the size and weight 
of windrows . . . lets him main- 
tain steady, high speed. 

Basic design of this new P.T.O. 
baler follows the field- proved 
features of the advanced “‘Super 
77.’’ Roller bearings on the 
plunger head and pickup are 
just one reason why farmers are 
assured big capacity, longer 
machine life. 


The New Holland Machine 
Company, New Holland, Pa. A 
subsidiary of The Sperry Corp. 


You need no special skill to get maxi- 
mum performance from the “Super 
P.T.O. An overrunning clutch (gear 
box assembly shown above) lets you 
shift tractor gears effortlessly for steady, 
fast operation . . . high capacity. 


NEW HOLLAND @First in Grassland Farming’ 
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MILLIONS OF COWS 
are sure of Surge Tuc @ Pu 
milking tonight! 


Even though hundreds of thousands of dairy farm- 
ers do use the Surge, not many Surge Users will 
have to milk by hand tonight because the Surge 
Serviceman didn’t get there in time, or because 
he didn’t know his stuff when he got there. 


The very best piano that can be built has to be 
tuned up once in a while and so does the best-built 
milking machine. We sure do try hard to keep 
every Surge outfit tuned up to give you genuine 
Surge TUG & PULL milking twice a day—every day. 


Millions of cows expect the Surge milker to be 
hung on them at the right time. We try never to 
disappoint even one of them. 


Copyright 1955 Babson Bros. Co. 


BABSON BROS. CO. 
2843 West 19th St. + Chicago 23, Illinois 
Atlanta © Houston © Kansas City © Minneapolis © Sacramento ® Seattle * Syracuse © Toronto 
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